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ABSTRACT. Pio 

This sonograph looks into the origins of competency 
prograas in higher education and explores various ideas about 

_ educational outcones ss a basis for defining what coapetency Is and 
is not. These educational outcone ideas relate to behavioral 
objectives, mastery learning, and testing for specific coapetencias 
rather than for an intelligence test type of learning. Bight 
competency prograns at institutions of higher education are surveyed 
with euphasis on how they began and the unique set of corpetencias 
thay developed, Since thesa outcomes are not only inforsstional ia 
nature but often include value outcames as well, the institutional 
goals sust be clearly defined before onrevenet outcores for stulients 
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This report. 2urvey> compevency Programs in higher education, 
where a model of what wnsuiusaa educated pervon is und to pre. 
pare-a- set of sempercnue studenis mynt stusly privt to graduation 
Where, how, or when che student ackueves ue wanpetenu. [5 Ideally 
of no consequenc:. All manner af hfe expereniss can contribule. 
Because of dhe drastic nature of change required, pressure tay (bt 
felt throughout 4% cnute wtisutuuen thar deudes w begin a compe — 
tency program Many céoung progtam components, such as learning 
support structures, must be modified. ' 

Competency programs glad emphans un behavigal objectives, 

Saastery learning, and vesuny for competence saber usdn_ narrowly 
defined ideas of adenine adutvernent based on intelligence: type 
testa. The arch for a compeiency cuiticulum is not few to higher 
educauun Many aucmipts Jiave Leen made wv idently what should be 
taught during the short mwme a student is in college and many at. 
tempts have been made is uc ube casstoum learning of stuslents to 
the world outside dig Uasuvom Becently, uompetensy ot ahieve * 
menv-bared. degrees have been prupased as a way bo shorten the time 
requizement fur vndergraduace audy In addituun, the grants of the - : 
Fund for the Improvement of Puswewmdary Eduauun, which are 
mumnded ta eneuurage caemplary acw ideas abuut powrtcondary 
education, have supporutd several new cumpelency programs. 
, Ma ollege or utavetsuty deades w unplement a lompetency pro 
gram, at usually euiploys a stnies of dinzert, inverrelaced zteps. Thee 
steps wall vary by type of insutuuen, bus near che outer comptieney 
statemenws rousa be wruen wat seflea dearly stated insututional 
goals. Then, new axeument auaregicys must Le developed and cur 
ticular experitrives artanged ta lead wy ube achevement of compe 
tencies baxd on thee wnsutulasuel goals. New roles and wks fox 
faculty and students also will result from such a pregram. 

The pauuty of seca lacrature baking compeuensy piegtams iw 
thet dhenretaal snuicedenss prowbe the best desipuen of chem. ns, 
For thts season ube cléearen pereepuon uf ibe dynamic nature Of hee 
programs ys worded by a desunptive swivey. Background arcum. 
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"lances, cotapeueniey stateienn, and apoual implencotation io ; 
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cedures demonvaae the uxt uf bane wsnecpis and the teabities ‘of 
preaice “Eight piogiains ae bnicfly dexaibed in Uus monograph. 
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Thee programs ae generally at liberal arts lleges or até non 
tradintiok ot opeaal degree progtatis deugned lo gismote the de 
velopment of genetul eumpetcruies Pesfeswutal progtam:, partiqularly 
thee 12 compensy- based teacher education, are not dexusced, 

The lack of reeaich, on suthpevtncy progtem, makes their evalua 
uot Aiffeulé There sre many quesuens that need to be answered. 
Fur caample, bow duct sue mitaure qualities usually regarded as non 
Measurable? Does the ux of dhe tert “competence,” signifying a 
ture of megiasabic and les meauiable afer atutudes, bey too 
many academy queso? Can cumpetensy piogtams offer cost 
eflective ansuuenen as’ well a> acadomicelly bona fide praduars to 
wouety? Only Systematr coaluation over ume will pruwds ancwers to 
these queue: = 
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Competency programs wht highe: eduauon usmbint saucoale, ap 
" pooaches, and arate uo a use noua a degree ot certfuale 
from a collepate incteteson should meéeai Uiat the seapant fas - 
achieved certan competencaes Ecyond that paint, there is wide 
wATIaDee 10 ‘Tauonale acd poly. Few of de cpa publiched about 
these programs in higher educaucn sadade Ubhograpia atauens 
Many of the prgrau desunpuces coutan fo sclerness to a on 
ceptual baw tha, was employed when che programs were deugned 
Tn many cates v1. appeass that a vueng, group of leaders in an anette 
wm anply worked out a [ow Lane pes, frequently wyh che ald of 
Grmoultants, and pusded an .0sutulet inte an edunatonal format chat 
sau Zed lal needs The vomvequence of this doversity and lack of se 
hable elonolcaucs of weutecs is Uhat che enderly.bg conurpes mut be 
gicated from bewween the lees This chapter Fuses on basic ideas 
that can be peneralueed from the prictit of overall compererey pro 
grams Na all sokoom fr imnyptiony jaograms woold accep 
these [deas as indusne ard many would, in fact, reject vece of 
them Howries. the eomucpes devel do repreent a st of wom 
.. beliefs that sugges what womperticy progams we striving for 


Behstsosel Objecteves : 

The concept of behavenal chjectars prowdes the bass fee one 
element in competemy programs glibough a! 1s often reyeeted by 
those who dunk of compeenus toad groum of dull, knowl 
edges, or aintwin Ore waventena opboiues of de uuep of 
behaviceal vbjetuaves os given by Mager (162), whee watchword 
“tefose sea prepere imunauon, before you Mae mareria], mae 
chines ot mmerhods, as i importants te be able to wate clearly what 
your goals are” (p win; Accordieg to Mager, of unsuruction bs to sac 
ceed, the outcomes uf Uke coum: at pauam mast be ipeaGol. pao 
cedures, ccrent. and methods iclevata w'cbyeuits diua be xlebied, 
students must be cauted to invtar with ube appropanate eubject 
Malley in a manner consent with preuples of Jeaming. aod the 
Mudents paformase: mut ke meaued ut evaluated .o eampiriwa 
wiih the vated qutcomes or goals (p. Ip: ° 

In Magers toms. an iosinenonal obeuivt os an “intent com 
mutapaued by a vatoment dexulicg 3 proposed charge 19 a learner” 
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tp 3) Wabeut a clear eanemens of unten ata appocuble ro evaluate. 


& Gsubt F piomam even) ot io sles appropusic materials, Coa 
tent, andl rected Tevs [ur crample, ase not witty in evaluation of 
poogtatn unless soteuotal peals have beta spoiled 16 advance. if 
the pool, are deat, ue student and ustnetos Gia te the tet to 

Gealuste the enultras paogtes The suelene wp oomenizate on 
Mami, went cam phan en maseeny the ceticr’s uaynaa 
Bain WR 

A pocd vutrucuunal cbt communica ele A ke fearvet will 
be dan when be has Iearned. Moger dexabe: a rpthod for RTI 
wi srines that mariperan te lebasot of the legpart it ideauify 
the untreinal bebavt by narie and tpeafy the ied of behav.ot that 
wall be accepeabte Pe cudiue of learnstg. rea dearite the impair? 


anedaens under sbah he expe behaset weal! otur, and’ (3) 
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spray argon fox wepable pafurmane, dso. do, shat cons 
tutes wanpable periormane Oule comport ai mit be able 
te uftderand she aatend and make yudpents as + ig wheiker or not 
she learher roets the criena ipp 10-12). Th in “Uspers wen he 
ob ttt thould opmily what a Teamer mut be abts to 49 ‘when be 
bas bamed ip 13; The obpsuves for an caters pipes afte amply 
tompolansn of thee spoke statements cf eater. : 


tems of she cotuepy epee ed by Magn weed be i 
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wh poker ty acd ongientees ul uatputiny plogrics These woald 
eae the adea thet. at lea of a eoune af broeditte’ Inel, ike ob 
jes aught in che wotractotel paoge should be spedied in ad 


satee ard che bearer should be aware of che criterta 
usd fo meta his performance Heeses. adberen.4 af pore? 
bad promar, anpae that woot oh Anciotal pals Intangibls 
acc conmet be mexured They reject Magers ser aad Ho one is 
madurg bat whith anno be uated coe at rey pee.uos of not 
beng able 19 demearmue that be oa eeching at al In cakes words, 
pha ada thar eure! aaaes Fol ore not msantedle do nat 
yvretistetuted * ‘ ¥ 
Becth bas commend ca uke dflaeeas bees romapetentes as 
wied Bh esmnpeion, © procs and betas otal heeatles Ip bd y tw. 
“hehe tal shouts red ly be refine. i Ertak learrerg, anto 
yraller and rmstles wfat, whetes, competert.y ‘ters to te raat 
global of pruali by cyiuce In desge. che broader che dull te the 
safer bik Ue matt appiughat are .emipecnots” (Meek 
VG4 [p2iy la pldeece. os dear Lawn be peeeneaten of Manes s 
then. above behaect bytes ives ooly non Eehanay’ How 
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ewan Verh s cncpuce. wompernt unlchs corett behave uhar 
is-open ta kroades: evalua than dhe aumuw speuicatiam of be 
havectal chyter. Furnhomare a Mocks judzmen. khincal 
objectars ste aterm ta way ty ite wha whe mansest will daso 
dead the waders to cep womuptionue tity. whack: be Testntz 
will & to eam. os 
Jo practice. ite un of comptrene.s a Goquends conuated io the 
wn of beta ymin. Broenlce angas that the vaned-mathods 
“ese an weet, cangterey a Sethog Coveex for Qumgic. petit. 
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ments Ipetbam ove OD pecots. cot aor ata: ke Rae oo cca? 
Bod «os he ak of eortrarc6 12 Pvt the Bcac8 Bt ak wad wate 
SOE i aie Ge eel ate dep Ce bee dh ot 
wate wtat et onan by une of te elt ard os cath bs 
¢F ied meters od mate Bas eh oe lat Paetat waa 
a beaded is omen ressety fp Ff 
“In Bloons view mon teaten bald ibs OO%—0T thst a coma 
poréd of Oris stelents wil dos Fea wpat Ubey hare to cach. whack 
he boleves i a wasefil acd oraticeent tare ubas abo a co. good 
for the ego of -suderis Elooss ee en eel ee og wil be a 
Lfeume seed for coos Pom. upcfetac. Oh: gral ond of schonling fs 


School peacuces that are de.geed pumanly (9 Gecufy Gules wel 
net fect wo that obsenie 
“Wie of the nomial cusve’ 4 pradic 27 0s senuufed by Bloom a3 coe 
of tte Saree dl ds ctgauer spproah. The sera! ave ds 
sorrbes he sanbiuen + thar Haul be erpeual fran tendon actarky 
any dane Aad Sg lo Blocs. eLawtuonal capcucions st ald be 
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* eapoutal. Ws we axe. ctlecuave if Our iaaysuction, the dismibution ° eae 
* of achievement should Ye very diferent from she porinal eae 
ets : _ fee 23}. ‘ . Oe 
ae Bloom ala. argues for a diflexeas congeption of ipeitude. The Ga.” 
. diuenal nougn s that only. a Sew individual, have the aptitide ‘to 
leam the wenpien alpes of a sabyat.. He qanuatts. this noven with 
: -.  yshe- wea: thas. perbapa aputudt simply. :cllexts-a diferente in time ve 
: _ quired tg lesen, thar pechaps 3 percent of learners will learn a Gosk, 
o* Pa . with unusual Mueacp, atioshes 5. aabaas sa with great difticuley. . 
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r ” Basher than proceeding 6a the assumption ‘that there fs one best , 
4 teed of aguaucen for all students, Bloom suggests that ‘varfous 
( , types of ansitucuon might be yocfal for different studsnts to achieve 
the aime objccuse. The wae with which a student learps material | ; 
: may reflect simply his uedcstanding d-the nature of the tak heist | j 
. teat and tke procglures he is to follow in learning it, fot thisrea, | 
‘ Rad, * gieater satiety 16 iMstrucdon May be, the pathway to mastery 
— of matenal by mont studcan. Since, b§ the above definition of apti : 
inde, porevezance influences what a person learns, frequency of re 

_« ward and cudence of sucess abo will enogurage students to per 

‘ 4 severe in leaning to mastery. Anuthet ramification is that the arbi- 
= trary une Tamuts, mene a on learning by schools and colleges woul 
1. Fr. . awe to he modified. . a 
: “hh should be noted. ites the* ‘ontept of ‘pAtery Yearning asd | x = 
? ques Uzar spoufiauen of what students will knuw or be Ble to - 
: when tbey- have auueved mastery, Therefore, clear objectives amt ; 
i evdluation proscdutes must be specified ia, advance. Implicit i in this 
” as the pooubilin of a scpusauen beeen the’ tenhing Jearning process, ; 
* and the exuluavon of learmag ip. 9). Esgluation that is part of the, * | 
yinitunonal procs ste a differeat p than evaluation ab the / tf 

enduion, The Galuauun in proves ylonnatae, cvaluation) sexeps 4 
: , Re provide fecdbark to ceacher and students ay so the effectiveness.of, * 4 
ow, sateucuon, Eealuauions that ovcur along the way, Yelp to motivafe i 
: . sede the pact ul learning by the student in addition to pro i 
‘siding infarmaugn on the. efficacy of instroction (p 5) “a 
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‘Another sei of ideas ated frequently ia the few bitidostaphies ea ae 
"competency pfogramps atc those relleaed iden addres by Dad Mu? . 
_ , Ghiland enzitled “Testing. for Competence Rather Than for ‘Ing 
a telligence~ {McClelland 1973). McClelland’s ghiloophical statgmegit ; rman 

sbout toung is adopted as a tationale, Tox lume com peicncy programs, |. ag 
. patuicularly those pregtoms that ackRuwledse an egalitasian objective . tae 
of accommodatigg a: broader sange-uf stddent abuts than has been - : 
traditiohal for most institutions, : 
;, McClelland argues thas the univeral use of ccligeaes and apt 8 
tude tests can only be jusefied if they are’ valid, and suggests that. 
there is less tvidence than-genetally thought for the salidity of such. 
tess. For example. although schulgsuc aptitude tests do predict: grades 
. die school, what do grades predict? “Researchers have in fact had 
Bieae dificulsy demonstiating. that gtades.in school. are related to any ; 
>. , Other behasiors of importance other than aens, well on aptitade 
3 ~ Agsts (Me ellarid 1973, -p. 2). : 
The lack of <ottelgtion between grades and success in life means 
that tradiuonal testing may be perpetuating 4 myth by identifying 
qualities that are nut itlaied-to anything othet than good game: play 
ing on tests. This should.nor be called intelligence, nor sult be. 
_used to keep people from getting into schools, rather, those who, 
score low-should present a challenge to the schools-to show that they 
can do something. McClelland chinks the corelation between job 
“success and intelligence tests may cell more about the contacts and 
backgrounds of those. who sore well than about the relationship, of 
sores to ater success, He proposes several steps that in his view se 
would establish a greater sonngcuion between testing and success in : 
life. For one, he suggests the bess testing is criterion sarpling-or ask’. 
ing ‘subjects to acomplish tasks similar 10 those that are aciaally re- 
quired. in peiformance. This why some academic skull tests-do pre us 
dict grades—they require performance on skill similar to those re = 
quired in the dantoom (but not necessarily these required in life). (p. 
7). The concept of criterion sampling requires te, makers to anaee- . 
phat behavion are required for performance. McClelland abo chinks 4 
that reg sheubll be-desis al and used so they refleu what a person. 
: ie Jearned rather than some “pute ability factors’ (p. 8). Another 
tion is that the means to umprove a score should be made pub 
He since faking is less Likely when- there #8 a good connecuon-between 
The test behavior and the qritesion behavior ip. 9). Tests should assess 
competencies. involved, i ip life outcomes. * 
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Mans pols and moa interpenunal sroguens mquit a pawn to & able 
to oxkamuciayg aucutaich $y wend, look. o: gesture just what he intends 
or wha: he wants.done. \unting .s one simple way fo test these dull Can 
the penion pul myethes aurds wa a way that makcaammatiate good sie 
1 Desoes AaE 7 


* Other qualities: mught be news such as perce. ying what is going 
on in a soual situation, having paueme, of setung moderate goals. 
Heme tests should require more spuntancuus respanses from their 
subjects than are customary. As he puts it, “life outside of 3 -tegt 

- scidom_presenty the individual wath suck clearly defined alternatives 
as “Which dog ws most “hikely ta byte?” 
testers to dimani che innate intelligence philosophy and view testing 
more as a ‘profile of what sudents hae learned and need to eam 
both in scholasuc and sonscholastic airas. Then s-hools can see what 
they ate, acjomphyhing by retesting to provide feedback ‘and informa 
tioh abéut whether students are actually learning (p. 18). 

The relationship between she concepts of behavioral objectives, 
mastery learning, and cesung [ur wumpeteme to competency programs 
in higher educauun may not be ammediately apparent. However, 4 
Tenen of competency Plugtams shows tha several adaputions have 
been based on these concepts (extrapolated by the author). 

1, From kehaviergl objectives, the idea that sia goals 
shouldbe specified clearly prior to instruction: 

2. That appropriate learning experiences can be chosen, shes the 
instructional objectives have been specified: 

3. That cutcomes of student learning should be verifiable by other 
competent perons than- those proposing the objectives, 

4 That to varying degrees, outcomes of student learning can be 
speahed in behavioral terms, i¢., should be demonstrated by waa 
students can do, 

5. From masiers learning. the wea that students should be Seis 
to learn and can master matenals at a hugh level of accomplishment 
if the, instruction provided them is efficient: 

6. That a sanety of instructional approaches will enable students 
an varied learning styles to learn material: 


7 That sacremental levels of accumplishment wall be most com. 


ducive to long-term learning and perseverance by students, 


8. That evaluauon of what has been learned cen be separated from 


. the learning process itself; 

9, That evaluation sathin the learrung process can enable students 
and anvituciens to koun whether the anirucuen and learning is being 
successful. 


* (p. U1). McClelland urges _ 
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10. That .assessmént and grading of sudens that asuntes that 
achievement is disurbuied sandomly denies che purposeful inceny of 

UL. From MeClellani¥’s notion. of testing for wemdetence, the idea 
that scholastic aptuttiie as measured by iadinenal intelligence costs 
may reflect predictable achievement in shuol as measured by grades. 
but that grades do not predict perfectnance in life: 

- YX That more reasonable testing in che aademi world would 
focus on “criterién sempling.” so that behasiors required in tests are 
samples of actual behaviors required for success in life. 

° 1S. That more competenuss actually, required in hk should be 
ascertained and tested for: 
; 14. That the skills and bebavies: required for sucessful per 
formance on tests should be pebhs: Known in advance ta those aho 
will take the tests: - 
15. That tests should be ase more to enable studencs-and teachers 
to have knowledge of what student ncad co lear, and then, after 
AEE 1a evaluate what they have leartied. 


Definitions of Competence 
‘There is another set of basi, concepts sek terms thatlarue our af 
tbe competency movement itself Many of these are workilly concepts 
i thay, are defined by the wunteat in which they are used. One definition 
on ne & competence has been provided by the Fund for the Improvement 
=" of Postsecondary Education {no date (b)): 


a Competence is the state ot quality of being capable of agequate per. 

formance. Individuals are described 2s competent if they can meet ot xm 
pass the prevailiig standard of adequacy for a particular activity. While 
competence does not equate with excellence, it does imply a level of pie 
ficiency that hus been judged to be sufficient for the parpoy-El the 
activity in question, Reeently the concept of competence a: competent 
Bas entered the language structure of postecoodary educavien on the bans 
ol dearly defined objective ip. 7) 


Meeth has also provided a frequently used definiuan of competence 
as “the minimum knowledge shill, values and,‘or attitudes a person 
can be certified to-possess based on a set of criteria ar level of eapecta 
tion” (Meeth 1974, p. 3). 

In addition to the idea that competence means ce capable ac- 
cording to some set Af standards,” there is usually some attempt to 
insure that those who-are judged-wompetent by an educational inyti- 
tution can make a §mooth transition from school to the world out 
side the school. Edgenton, in speaking uf the essential conditions of 
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comperones, avers char kearamg aiteaines reant Gabrace shore Than 
knovdedge af chev are to ptdiac competonec, “The ingredicuss of 
wompetence that we need te think about are knowledge, plus skits, 
plus attitudes——ner pst krowladge” (Fedgertan, Ruel Bo in Con 
nell and Moonvaw 1975. pF. 

Gomperencey amphes a continaunt boowech aaquisitton and demon 
stratron of hills ata desirable evel, bat it alan ameans sonrething 
tuch broader Edgerson suggests that the casicat approach to cape 
weed 18 tO View it as the acquisition of savially desired shill, With 
chat meaning, comperency mar be bivken inte large groups of skills 
such as analvinal sully problemoh ing culls, communication skills, 
somal interaction skills, aad others, which when farther broken down 
appeat to be caught ain almostever course, regardless af subject orien 
ration. In that context, comperence could be achieved, more eficiontly 
por colloge students if mtreductary wourses comrcentiated on develop 
ing competences without duplaation of effort through many diferent 
subject areas (Edgerton, Rusell Bin O'Connell and Moomate 1973. 
pp. $9). Te alsa mav inchude the idea contained in the assertion that 
“competeitey starements speaty behaviors which are te be attained by 
the learner” (Haynes W74..p. TS) as well as the mation that con © 
patency. 1s useful an a hberal arts context because It perinits value 
judgments (Brownee 1974a. p. 2). ; 

The meaning of competence, as has been shown, must be defied 
from an examination of the types of competences program requ 
But, generally, competence is present when an individual can Bapon 
strate skills and knowledge—or shills, knowledge, values, and atti 
tudes—that ane specihed in some manner, This is in contrast to 
vertieation that the student has attended ot completed a course of 
study, meaning only that expanue to words about skills, knowledge, 
atutudes, of values has taken place, Qnee an institution has specified 
what it chinks at means to be competent or to have competertce, state 
ments can be written shat speuty what a certified program graduate 
has recomplished. 


The Compciency Curriculum 

In addition to understanding the concept of competence, it is 
necessary to know what is usually implied by the competency cur 
neulum. According to O'Connell and Moomaw (1975), “competency” 
4.2 term used ta represent an educational movement or a learning 
strategy that emphasizes outeomes of learning rather dian the ex 
penence of learning. The emphasis is on attainment instead of ex 
posure time jp. 1). 
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Use of a competeney progiam requires an cutivels different pei- 
spectiye ahd prompts basic questions about the purpese of an im: 
Mitution, sittce The frst sq must be one of establishing goals and 
objectives that differ sgnifaanth fom past formats. With a compe- c 
toney curniculuin there are three components. ql) an exphut state 
ment of desired compctenaes, @) specificauon af procedures for 
assessing thé achievement br student of the competenuics, aftd (f) 
design of {earning capcnenees that kad te the atiamincit of campe- 
tenicies by Surdents, 

However, before these Uvex camnponenits can be ampicmented, int 
stitutional goals and objectives must be cleatly, exphiath, and pub. 
licly ‘stated. This usually requires an image of the tx of surdent the 
institution believes will be the product of the program. Fot a VWheral : 
atts program this vequiies a prorection of the competences desired. 
For professional progianis a similar knowledge of thc outcome be. 

“haviors pected of the professional is needed, An esplrut state. 

« tment of competencics ta be attammed by the students must then be 
articulated from this projection. I theory, statements of behaviors, 
skills, and qualities at the lowest level can be combined -ta form the 

- institution! or progtam statement. The acat step is to design an 
assessment procedure to determing il the desired competences have 
deen achier by the institution, Assessment im competeney pto- 
grams is intédded ta be public verification of achievement by the 
stndents whose performance is compared to a given set of standards. 
The final step is to design Tearing capetionces that facilitate the 
achievement of competencies by the students. The critical test is 
whether ¢xpetiences prompt the learner to learn. What is being 
“covered” in a class is important only if it promotes the desired 
learning (pp. 1-3). 

The result of these steps in developing a competency curmulum és 
‘that outcomes are specified and competences stated that will be ac 
quired by students upon successful completion, Neat, evaluative ot. 
teria are provided for cach competence, speuifying the profiaency re 
quired for successful attainment. Then sets of experiences are de- . 
signed to assist the student to acquitc these competenuies (Kuott 
Y978b, p. 28). 
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Origins of Competency Prograins . 
in Higher Education . 
x 
i \ | 
" 1 \ ‘ 
Lhere aie twentt af mere competenyy progtams In higher ciltira 
tient i operation today. Jfow dal they otiginate? At an tasiititional 
level imagy ptogtaris bepan baause of usec action ar because of 
adnumatrative reaction to a legislative calTQge costellegtive dnstrne | 
tran, Also, in ats seatch for survival methods, avsmtall college nay, de | 
ade to develop such a program, Hut in a broader context, the origins 
ol the present competency progeanis stem froin résponse (Q past cil, 
caonal concerns. Fot caample, competency programa have receitty? | 
been proposed as a sulution to questions about the meantig dt the | 
unilergtaduate degree as well as how long i should take 1d achieve | 
that degree, Also, the role of funding agenci¢s, sucli as the Fund for 
the improvement of Postsccondary Education, int promoting the de i 
velopricht of innovative progratis calinot he overlooked, 
g 
Historical Precedence Mo 
The precglents for che current efforts toward competency pro: } 
grams in higher education have beet identified and discussed by 
Tyler (1975). In his view, competency curdcala respond to wo long | 
standing problems. The firsts how to, select what ought to be taught 
mi college, Since only a limited time aan be provided for instruction, : 
colleges have to concentuate on the most important learning tasks 
This is especially difficult today due to the rapid change in required 
knowledge and skills, The second problem is how theory and practice 
. should be related in the collegiate, stung. In ‘Tyler's view, attempts 
to find solutions to these problems have resulted in a “number of 
, serious ciforts . . . by colleges to select what is to be Caught in terms 
of-ts contibuuet-te-the student's (ompetency in carrying on his life 
effectively aiid in dealing with the, problems he encounters and to 
proyide means for helping the student to utilize what is Iearned in 
th way" (Tyler 1975, pp. 55-46). Tyler sees the use of “practicals" in 
: t land-grant colleges in the 19th century and the development of co- 
i _ Operative cdlucation in engineering cducation in our -own time as 
examples of collegiate attempts to teach the important skills and re- 
“Tate practice and theory, ; 
Af the pyoblem of matching learning to performance, outcome has 
‘been so vexing, why have efforts to meet this issuc been so tardy? 
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Tyler speculates thas che answer many center on thete conditiots. One 
fy that favully are inerested un thelt owe discipline without regard to 
its mneating to dhe normapecialis: atydent. Second, bcc colleges anil 
ubivetsitles have heen charged with tcspunabiliay fur sorung people 
by intellectual abstiry, highly abstrace courses, whigh lack direct appli 2 
cation te useful skills, lave long been aseccpted. Thad, most attempts ‘ 
At competency programs have heeo ather too sague amd general ot - 
far too specific ancl mechanical (p. 62). . 
Tyler suggests several condita that should be mee if current 
¢ffortsaf competemy programs ate to aunave. Ue recommends dat 
developers of Programs scogniee that formal education plays only a : 
catall part in the liflerame of most pemons. Abo, program develapers 
should attempt to determine what atudcnts need and what aubject 
Matter cancoptribpte to these needs, and bring chese two clements to: 
gether. \ further suggestion is that objectives shuuld be expressed at 
A Jevel af genctahvation that students ausd faculty canbe expected to ; 
we understand, Finally, dic appraisal of students’ leamming must focus on ' 
the Jearamg objectives that have heen selected-(Tyler 1975, pp. 63:64). 
Competencies and What a College Degree Means 
Attempts have been made over the years to tie cullege degrees and 
cértficition to the demonstration of cumpotence, A set of current 
. tattonales for competency prograne can be gleaned from a scrics of 
Usqussions regarding the nature of the bachelur’s degree, Giardina 
(1O7A) specifically relates improvements in the cunception of the bac 
calanreate to achievement based education. Although he is concerned 
nominally with the degree” itself, ideas from his proposal for an 
achievemnentbased sdegrce reflect jthe rationale behind most «om 
petency-based degrees. In his yudpment the assertions af those who 
propose three-year degecs require discussion of prior qguestiuns about 
what is the purpose of undergraduate education. 
He answers with a series of propositions about the B.A. degree and 
achievement education that would be accepted by many of the de 


signers of competency programs. = - 


1. “The baccalaureate degree should be achievement-based.” He 
argues that students should be cyaluated against a scale of com. 
petencies rather than against the achievement of their fellow stu- 
dents. Arcas of achievement shuuld be carcfully arthulated alung with 
specified criteria. Achievement areas would not be exclusively aca- 
deniic and would acknowledge the mutual reluionship of cognitive 
and ‘allective behaviors (p. 113). 
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2. “Baccalauteate degree programs slivuld make use of the ‘com, 
i peichcics gained un tugh shoal (p. 14, Giardina note} that usually 
: jt fs asumed either hat tratiren Lav. leaimd nothiag ar thar the, 
all fiave learned to the same fevel of a given-coymne, However, ‘in an 
wachievementbascd program djlferent levels of initial competence : 
would be assumed ans teats ‘given to determine where students .. 
should begin. Thus, an aghicveraMubasel degree would be more : 
a peronaled, with students weatking atthe own level and pace. Such , 
a degree program = 
: Pa. 
demands that a audens be permuted ‘to :negoulate his educational aiplra 
hones with thom people able to-give hitn the bea program and omnilig 
tot the andverstty has to offer. and able (o monitor hla progres ard hls 


' ‘ suite in aatiplenng hy program while udunually a ing alternate 
€ totites and signaling powtble roadijocks and dead ends (p. 114). 


Je ao assumed that the ssudent begins with a level of achievement that 
can bt objectively measured, and progtess: made toward minimum 
levels of achievement diat represent the matual goals of the institus 
tfon and: the student. : « 
8, “Haccalaureate degree progtems shauld refate to socletal needs” 
(p. 115). Giardina proposes that society has a right to-expect that a 4 
anylentwith a degree will be able to make a contribution to sodéty 
Fur this rtason, the ansutution granting the degree should deterring 
what comsktencies the student will need int his soglety. roe 
4, Baccalaureate degree programs should instil] an ability to re 
7 jae to all types of Iafe situations and to live realistically in a world 
engaged in perpetual change” (p. 116). Students will be better served 
af they learn how to find and evaluate die content they need, rather 
thin beng filled with information sumeone ele regards as valuable 
: 5. Racalaureate degree programs shoyld cncourage Specialization 
: and mastery of certain types of expertis, while realizing that, as a 
result of perperual transformation and of duc increasing obsolescence 
of knowledge and skills, the educated man: of the future will have to 
undergo a continual process-of ‘retooling™ (p. 117). ; 
6. “Baccalaureate degree programs should recognii< the potential 
~unadequacy of taditional departmental majors, in that the inter 
‘ duuplinary nature of knowledge is Lecuming increasingly recognized 
and stressed as being of greater sslevance to the needs of today’s stu 
‘ dent who is interested in the rglationship of societal man, tech 
nology, values, and the future” (p. 117). 
7. “The wadiuunal distinctions between general and specialized 
' education should be reexamined, in that specialized study is Incréas 
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{of} seen ay meaningful only io p broader content’, (p. 118). Here 
Giardina, proparas Unat idievemearonened baualauseats piugrdyus 
_ tan define the adicvenents and-agupcrcnucs tbat are exenual od 
development of an alucated pera, Comperensics acquired at an éat 
stage of study will bt the foundpuon for addiivnal- broades cons 
peléades that compris ue degex and scpreent an educated per 
wn Then, measuenent yall plomus die aseoement of the student's : 
progress wward the attainment of the degree \ - 
8, “Genetal educctiyn should be nut only die foundation but alo \ , 
the capmone of the baccalaureate degree” ip. 139). Speasalued educa \ 
don is oaly a subst of general educauva. Within an achievement 
based degree conteat, che atuudent pan inueay, an general skills as be 
_ lacreases his special knowledge, i cs 
_, Giardina condudes by Iyoung, ay aitempt to shorten the haua- : 
_ Taureace degree wathous asking, whget at should mean. “It is only by 
Keaweninig what we acc tying to auumplish, by devermining the 
types of competenues which we quid Tike w ste our students at 
tain through an appropria, applaauon of cheir affective orienta 
sions, values, and mouvations, and by ueating a baunalayeate de 
gtee program wiich wall help us w bring about thee competencia, 
that we can reduce the ume spent in undergraduate education with 
out sacrificing educational quality” (p. 120). x 
Aauther discussion of che baccalaureate (Harzis 1972) promotes the 
value of a -compticnsy approach in nglhung problems inherent to the 
undergraduate degree. Harts suggests ubat many of che problems of 
Ametican higher ed@iatiun result from an overreliance on thé “ex. 
Poure™ approach to wilegiate education. A wlutiva lies an suessing 
evaluation as distinat frum instruction. Ajthough degrees aze gen. 
* erally. standardiad by -presuibed capusure ty subjeut mate, students 
who complete the exposure piuctss are not graded against explicit eg 
_ ileria. Students are graded agama the wairve ot aumnal diswribution, 
gauticulagly in Tower-divisiun courses. As a consequence, colleges have 
relatively Jitele conuol over the level-of achievement being cerufied. | 
Harris abo argues that che exposure appivach results ia sigid pre 
xniption df courses and makes a, difficult fox instructional efftctive 
_ ness to be assessed. Little feedback cuurs to segulate the -inscuvional , 
system. As a volution, he proposes that iasutuuons award aedit on 
the Basis qf demonsiszaed and wrsenswolly craluated attainment 
(pp. 59-50). Jf this change were made, then ‘the baccalaureave would 
come to reptesent the culminativy of -demonsuated, ducucented, and. 
? “hente valet iet stares judged agsinst caphat criteria. The pr 
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Mary requirement je these ctena would be swxepulality to con 
sersual chorvanen- by competent observers” (p. GH). 

Hans argues chat college and unsversity Laculies have been per 
muted ty mamtan dasrmom motte a an end in iuedlf Al 
heogh quick itchy pos unlikely. catcsnal piesutes gay accelerate it. 
For example. ance catemnal degree siudents are peiged on the basis 
of what they have learned. a Jamorimay aux to apply this criterion 
to all studeam Openadmunions progtar, will for. institutions 
evher us drop thes sandard,, inuese die number of failures, or 
amich to astenundegrer standards. In thee cases Harts 05 an dn" 
delyng problem of publu auountalalay. “Higher education cannot 
have st both ways, one cangot amint chat collegiate education is 2 
provate. widavidual mater and then yusufy wcietal support for it as 
manpower develogent ond alluw sty benefactars to we the degree 23 
sredenuals (p Gly Harris bebeves the soluuon lies in a change to 
an atanmentawompecacrrbacl deprer program. Although objec 
nuns ate waned that hiv a> udponible given the state of knowledge 
about wampettauc and measuserient, af colleges and universities 
wanted themelves to donee bua on atlainment (without re 
gatd to-expuvute,. faculty members would [etn how to perform new 
tales, competenses would be defined. and new examining methods 

would be developed (p. 65) 


While the postions taken by Harts and Giardina are nominally | ° 


responses to challenges about the meaning of the ublergraduate de 
grce of to asguments chat at should be reduced to a three year dura 
uon, ches rephes defend the concepts that ate common to com. 
petemy progtams The sual value of a college degree should arise 
from cerule ation of a gtaduste s achievement by the institution. This 
catnot be dunce as lupg us college. only auume compttence from stu 
dents what exposure w a stue of expenences begins with wide 
Uflerencs in knowledge and skilh. Net wan competence be certified 
when the evaluation of sudem ackeevement teptecnts the compari 
von of ane student with another father chan agains some prede 
termined oniteria. - 


Role ofthe Fund far the Improvement of Postsecondary Education 
The development of cmpetenc) ptogtams has geined impetus 
thesugh the atuwues of the Fund fut the Improvement of Postsec 
ondary Educanon (FIPSE, Many of the grants for competency pro 
gam in dugber educauon ate frum FIPSE. many of the concepts and 
fenmuans acd in piygrams have been suggeted by the Fund. and 
many of the organizers of qumpetenyy progtams have idenufied Fund 


Support 2s the element iat pomuned diem to pul a campeteny pro. 
gram in effect’ For dhe ttacon, work of die Fund must be denufed 
among tht origins ul the prescnt sniciet on competency progiams- 

The basse purpose of the Fuad n to help eatend educauonal op 7 
bertunities un pustxcondary clucation and to amproye che cflecuve- 
fos atl quality of that eduaticn. The two general goals are.to be 
prnued through encostaging suucusal, Ieainerecntie stipaat- — 
ments un postvicwadary alucauon (Fund for dc Improvermegs of Post. . ‘ 
sxondary Education, ms date thy. p 2). Encouragement means mak- " 
ing grants that are aciiot, usented rather than scars direced 
Funds can be granted for sation categorim of purpots such as 
“comprehensive, “speualfowus” and “nauonal The speaual foo 
competition for FY 1975 was ‘edusation ahd cauficanon for cam 
peience” Woiin this compention hundreds ef propcals were re 
ceased and evaluated. 

The reasons for interest on competincy programs given by the Fund 
ated Light on some of the Lage: talues of competency programe, Ac- 
cording wo the Fund statement, competency approube may offer 

' gane-solation to the problem of a-lick of congruence betwegn educe- 
onal objectives and the needs of souety and of uhe-indifdlual, par 
tealary the evidenwe tbat yome college graduates are ill-prepared for 
Ug anna lakes maker. Competency approaches may represent a 

¢ ¢quitahl: way to acdenual Eredenuals can be acquyed for 


knowledge rather U.an for exposure. coacquently it 6 feanbl4 tobe ~ 
Heve that more individuals who have acquired ther knowl in 
nontraditional ways might receive uedenuals at reduced cout in ume 2 
and rewintces These is abo the problem of educanenal sundards and y 


the significance of the credentials It may be am society's interest if 
educational insututions Fase explait saedards jusdly applied. Stu. 
dents, society, and the antituuons will koow when standards have 
heen met and whai the aédenual meam. Another posbility is that 
competency progfams may lead to beucr caching The reasoning 
here as that ‘the preence of mute expliat objecuses and more pae- 
ose oniteria for the award of aedespals may persuade educators to 
take greater repdnubility for the attainments of ther chen by 
examining the efficacy of the currsulum and the pedagugy that they 
offer” ip. {i}, This objective is particularly unportant in view of the 
more divtix student bodies on posuevotdary education. Finally, the 
Forel would like to see efforts shat unify and defing competenacs 
ak are more envemparing than nanow socatenal ones Thee 
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several examples of campetenes progtams that have received as 
setanie through FIPSE funding are desaubed in a Liter chapter. In : 
addition to-ciese, other projects include the fullowing CAAMples 
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+ AS ati mzucued srung 4 lage camber al codons froea inority 
_biodgimends o dewlor, a wxrpettasbad law program in order fo 
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Menapemont. Can VWesem Resone. is borg revacd bs desciop micent 
warogiitne sa De arezé ot crpatumaral charge. poluy rematch. gree 
meeton -pracien atid values aad profiel abas The proyxt sip 
petty che. defiauon A gacdinds of compete methods ef ascsenent of 
eders ke a and derlognen of pafetsuaruenisd strategies in 
exth ot thee arext(p 15). : = * 
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Two umutunons, Sangamon State Vawtray 2nd Iino Central 
College. 12 Springfield. Moos. 


A Gare wonere acai a cemetety onlege att oth devtlonieg a bite : | 
ete peogrames hater bated un ite bherl arts keetptiomies” appro 
poate toa wanes of profmecn, The aocits ate contented Beery | 
Cually fren commentary sills on eee maoaleons wo athtal Bulls rm } 
asoecd ail nee ged plac Studer, move from Fikes Coral ta | 
Serge aa ihe ache oars competes, Rather than telping bt ‘ 
pirpare «hea oa hate the progdt Las Os pal of prodacing it 
dvaduate whe cas boet define thos glare acd acwe chew mesa, 
smnte fe ‘ ) 
Swamary a ‘ ts 
Although no sptemane caquity ante the origins of the present 
fluup of competency gaogtains a ret avaiable un the Literature, three 
pawuble enya have been explored in us chapict. First, searches for , 
sompeicrey cuniele hast Leeuw dues on nueitivus ways over the past 
eentaty Saute, emicmpotarn dchbcaven va the meaning of the 
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age Pearce hs deg! ‘eveial wadiduab. co:paoped the aust 
bit. ement bax eta as 2 sclation Thid, an dementia the 


 otrent gromh of wafer progtsns a certainly sho Fuad; fur ube 
Improvement of Potxocdazy Exlocalon, In. addiuign, ia 
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tion 22d mumion of the Fund shed some light on ihe mci saicum. 
stances and values sau competeay programs “| 
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a Individual sia snecaeas ofa college ¢ ot ; univernity inay, support | 
ome of ibe ideas and <oncepis inherent an compeiensy progtams, 
auth as muniéry leaming, speuficatiun of cbjtuives, ci. However, 
when. agpollege as a whole cor large subunit of a university) decides-to- 
“implesnep a CoMpeeaLy progtam af euticula: that leads to a de 
. git, phere, must be a teadinen fox a. wompleic reuunking of i insti 

, Uenal Place. Ay Edgerton ‘pus ii, “there has tobe a commiument 

: to follow dut the Jogi of she objectives adopted in the name of 

ge _ epmperency sbyoughout thodasututuun” 4<dgetton. quoted in: O'Can ‘ 

* nelt-and Mowmaw 1975, p. 6). Before a competency progtam canbe |) 
pui ‘info pracsice,.- Questighs. must be asked ‘about every aspect pf an. : 
» Apstatution’s eperauion. For exanplc, what aiethods will be used to. : 
~ evaluate che ~ompeteniics susdeats have a. need grivs to admission, a 
Givéathe breadth iepreented ‘by the icam “competence” as used. in - 3 
, Ihe instituuans, metals inay be nceded “to aleaufy * ‘mouivation™ i 
“and othe nunacademic atigibates, Jy cers of instruction, 4 oe 
; faraltygie spending mut ume oo ancuing, Jiagnusing, aad rounsel: e 
ing and few ume umparing kieroledge: ¥ low wall graduauivn sequize ; 
ménss be affected (pp. 916)? The insutuuea that moves coward a 
Scmaprensy plogram munt ask. Questions about every mode of its ; 
‘operation an terns ef whether ot nut ut supports che. — required: i 
_ by w-competeecy program. 2 
The decision :o rmplement a coppeteney program ot curriculum e 

, «an be broken down inte a sequence of steps. Furst, che institutional ; 

purpose and. -goals.must be clasfied. Seaond, ike basic elements of the 

‘ compecency cuprinulum wvelf must be designed. thar is, explicit 
. Matémenty-of the comipeccuucs: roquated of students-should -be articu: a 

iated, evaluation ur asscincor proedures decided upon and pro: ; 
duced for cast! compeiency, and, chen Icutning experiences con : 
strleted to enable the student 10 mow toward the competencies. 

: ‘Finally, all the insutusienal support structures ase mudified of re 

‘2 4. Gigatueed:to support.a competeney Faegtam. O'Conachl and Moomaw . 

LYSE pp. 192) 
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i . Competency Programs mn Different Types of Inshtutions - 4 

oa * Obviously, the enplancatuliwn of a competency gaogram in a small 

- eas arts lg jes diffes frum le pate uf events a , 
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competency based degree progam in the shoo! or depasument of a & 
Jarge-university. Schlesinger (19756, discaoes this-difference by ueat- ee 
' ing the orchestration of competency programs as an example of a 
reform movement. He finds that most ef the partapany in these 
Programs, are aware of the immenuty of the task. Nevertheless, he 
recommends that thee engeged in compereacy progtams remember 
the necessity for constant reassessment. The outcomes of a progtam = - 
(as measured in terms of student sempetenues, are the important 
product. All leaming experiences, including the curriculum itself, 
aré subject to criticam and replacement H they do not produce fe 
sults (pp. 1-5). : : 
Getiing waditional faculty members to look at thei disciplines and 
_. Bregrams in this tentatise manner may be difficult. “How do you gee 
the committed disciplinarian to chink of basic, Lifelong capabilities 
that Gan«end bis or her discipline yp. 4)? Yet the assitance-of faculty 
members is obviously ewential In Schlesinger’s view, the succes of 
programy: bastd on a broad range ci educational intents (as in com: 
potency educatiun) may be casicr in the small liberal atts college than 
in the university. ~ to the extent a college has a cradition, a self. 
conscious image which sumchon enfurns the behavior of ty faculty, Pear 
administraven. and Audents, and so long as chat uadiuon involves, 
at Teast in the absteaut, a devowon-to che developmental aspeus of the 
whole person, such a college as greatly advantaged:in comsuucing an 
ishplementing a CBE program Thre rationale is alseady there (p. 5). 
However, the success of implementation in a small college may be 
accomplished at the sacrifice of che strength of diversity. Those 
faculey-members sho don't support dhe program either must sOM PLO. 
mise or leave. SKhimunge: contrasts uhis with the environment at 4 
layge university where there is less compulson on the part of dis 
senung faculty to sippatt an edusatvonal program they dont believe 
in. ‘However, the question auses, How much autonomy cin a re. 3 
form movement haxc? Frequently, scform efforts in a umvenity Must 
be justified while as Wompeuuon with other elements of the univer. PS 
sity. Although a small college with a competency program .may : 
evaluate that pts am for self interest of for a granung agency, in a 
“wnivetsity the innovation may have to be evaluated in terms that ; 
bear no relationship to its purpox. For cxymple, the geades of ; 
students in competericy programs may be compared with these of 
students in traditional programs. Natytally. costs relative to the re 
form. effort axe abo evaluated wompatauively in a unixermisy setting. 
‘wheteas in a small college the uaciall cost uf the program oo looked 
“ . 7 at as the cost ef operation. eS og 


Is a university, adminnuatoss of sche efforts sush as competency 
; programs must also take steps w awutc thai students are not boxed: 
A in by participating in the program. Program equivalencies and re 
: lationships with other programs in the instituliun myst be estab- : 
lished and made known. Schleunge argues that wmmunication : 
effotts may be easier fur reform programs within Lage units because ; 
only chose who have an interest and cummutment to the program-need ; 
be subjects of communiauion about hese programs, In contrast, at ; 
the stnall college thuse who are in Lavor of as well as : those opposed ; 
: or apathetic w the program must be kepi antoene about thé’ opera 
= tion (pp. 11-12). , : 
: "Ata small college, there may be a long ee tradition of con. 
ver for developmental issues implied by a competency program. 
Exisence of the seform program is not an_issue, therefore it can be 
evaluated on its own terms. Within a large univermity a small but 3 
dedicated group of faculty may be identified who are supporters-of : 
the progiam, vommuniauon and develupment uf che CBE program | 
; With that group may be less oublesome (p. 13). : 
Institutional Goals . ¢t a 
The first step sn che development of a competency program is the , 
- danficauon of insutuuunai purposes and goals. Questions must be . ; 
answered such as, What are studeni expected to learn and what ~ 
should they be able to do at completion of the program? What is-the : 
iMStituuLD Uying to achieve with its program? Ideally, agreement : 
Must be achieved from trustess, administration, Faculty, students, and” 
alumo: on the purpose of the instatuuco—2 difficult step that re r 
quires careful strategies (O'Connell and Moomaw 1975, p. 21). Al : 
though this prévess may be che most umportant step in the begianing 
of a competency program, at also may tase uncomfortable questions 
about the reavon for exincence of che institution (p. 1). Nevertheless, 
there must be a selfxonsuousness about ihe ansututional mission 

_if competencies are going $0, be a 
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Some agreement mus be ssached on the critaal value ismes concerning 
she desused character of the graduates and theu potenual- smpact of their 
communities, workplaces. gad the larger society. Only shen is dt possible 
to sdentty sho omprchues required io reahe thee institutfonal goals 
The problem enwuntered mor£g- fsua, broad -goals to speiific compe 
toners: wil depood upon che quaidy uf the cxatutg knowledge base and 
ok? nature of the jw) Some anportant assutatonal purposes may not ; 
tantlate easy into competency objectscs (FIPSE no date (b). p. 1D. ow 
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Developing Competency Statements 

After an institution knows what it is trying to achieve in terms of 
the student and what its institutional purpuse us, then these goals 
Must be stated in terms of compeiencies che students are to acquite. 
These statements must. camy out the intention of the insutation and 
must be written in sucha way that there is a connection-between the 
competence thatan be acquired frum a specific learning eaperience 
and the competences that can be expected at completion of a pro , 
gram or a degree course. Thus, Hodgkinsoa ated in O'Connell and 

_ Moomaw, p. 21) suggests chat this is another disuinction between bé- 
_havioral objectives and a wmpetency progtam. With competeng 

programs there is the asumption that learning is an addituwe process 7 
Yeading toward the unified development of a competent person (p. 

Before an institution can define competencies, it needs to de 
velop ,an awareness of the institutional mission, a definition of 
the roles students. are being prepared for, and an awareness of 
the values students will espouse in performing their roles in 
society (FIPSE no-date (b). pp. 1213), Evidence should be gathered 
concerning the skills, knowledge, and personal qualities found in 
persons deemed successful. Analysis is needed of what types of com 
petencies can bes: be acquited within an educational institution or 
from outside agencies. Ideally, competency objectives will repre 
sent a synthesis of the needs of mature, adults who are effective 
persons and of the knowledge of what is desirable for them to be 
effective in economic and souial roles, All of the affected parties-might 
have a say in sugeesting whaz these competency statements should 
indude. leamers, faculty, administration, employers, practiung pre- cor ha 
fessionals, and representatives of the public interests. : 

Meeth (1974) identifies seven “authority bases" that are’ currently in 
we In deciding what competencies will be. He lists these as “the in- 
dividual himself," as when students are permiued to write their own 
competence statenients, “che feuipients of competence,” as when pa- 
tients and other clients of service are asked to specify what com. 
petences they desire from a professional, “practuoners . “faculty” 
who are the must frequently employed specifiers of competence “state 
ments. “employers”, “expefts’, and “government” in the form of 
legislative mandates and d requirements, Although any of the 
severt might also determine that the individual 1s competent, Meeth 
suggests that those who specifying wumpctencues should nut be those 
who evaluate the competencies (p. 2). 
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Articulation of competenues is not an ¢asy task. Obviously, if com- 
petencies identified as objectives are not relevant or essential, the -in 
sttuction provided to enable students to achieve them will be in- 
consequential and the assessment process also of little importance 
(Haynés 1975, p. 13). Determining the citeria foi competency is also 
one of the most difficult processes in the competency program. In 
programs where preparation for a position is the objective, com- 
petencits might correspond to the entry level requirements of the 
job, and these might be ascertained from research. However, with 
liberal arts competencies, the process. is-difficukt, custly, and time-con- 
suming. Regardless-of-the difficulty, the provess must be done well and 
criteria must be sound (FIPSE no date (6), p. 15). 


Assessment and Evaluation 

After competencies have been specified, institutions implementing 
a competency program should devclop assessment and evaluation pro- 
cedures so that the achievement of those competencies by students 
can be determined. Although specification of the competencies is the 
basis for the examination of all components of a competency based 
operation, procedures for assessing the competencies of individuals 
are also important, since they will provide the basis for certifying that 
the individual is competent (FIPSE no date (bj, p. 14). In this way 
the assessment and evaluation procedure is the connecting link be- 
tween the speuficauon of competencies, which ma) reflect purely in 
stitutional objecines, and certification of the competence of a grad- 
uate, which is a public statement that a graduate has achieved what 


_ ever goals the institution has set for graduation. 


Hodgkinson (cited in O'Connell and Moomaw 1975, p, 27) identi- 
fies seven areas where assessment 15 important in a competency pro- 
gram. These are assessment of: 

1. Faculty skills—their ability in diagnosing student learning needs 
and atcainments; : 

2. Student success in achieving college requirements; 

3. The impact of the competency program on campus climate; 

4. The impact of the competency program on admission; 

5. The impact of the competency prograin on student attrition, 

6. The impact of the competency program on faculty morale and 
aspiration; and : 

7. The impact of the competency program on the financial capa- 
bilities of an institution, 

However, the most wummon role of assessment is in the determina- 
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tion. of student progress. First, the student is assessed for diagnostic 
purposes to.determine where ‘he is. beginning, what weaknesses are 
present, and what type-of learning path should be followed to lead 
toward competence. Second, assessment of the student is used to 
measure the student's progress toward competence. At:the completgon 
of ‘the program, assessment permits the overall evaluation of the stu 
dent's achievement. This precedes certification that the student has 
met all predetermined levels of achievement sae competences 
(O'Connell and Moomaw 1975,-p. 28). 

The essential element of assessment in competency. programs is that 
the student is-evaluated on: the basis of what he can do rather than 
on his-exposure to educational éxperiences (p. 30). 

In this regard, assessment and certification -in competency .pro- 
grams is radically different from. the same process in most tra 
ditional higher education. In the. traditional form, individuals 
are generally compared with their peers as to whether they 
have comprehended a body of subject matter over time. In: com- 
petency programs the focus shifts from: the process. of learning to the 
results of learning. “Demonstrated competence can be assessed and 
recognized by credits and degrees independent of time spent, courses 
taken or forms of exposure to educational activity” (FIPSE no date 
(b), p. 14). There is also more interest in the ability to do than with 
the ability to know. Since the focus is on whether a student has at- 
tained a set of competencies, there is.no need to be concerned about 
his performance with respect to fellow students (p. 15). 


This distinction between assessment in the traditional classroom 
and. assessment in a competency program should be emphasized. In a 
traditional-classroom the criteria are a set of academic skills. “students 
are assessed-on theit ability to complete discipline oriented, academic 
exercises” ‘ (Heydinger 1975, p. 5), even though, particularly in liberal 
arts colleges, the stated goals of the institution are -more those of 
personal growth, development of critical thinking skills, interpersonal 
awareness, and sa on. Yet these institutions do not have the criteria 
to ascertain if their students have acquired the skills. This is con. 
trasted with institutions that have competency statements of goals. 
“These competenci¢s ate criterion-referenced and behaviorally an. 
chored. In othe: words, the standards against which the student will 
be assessed are predetermined (no grading on the curve) and these 
must be measurable in terms of behaviors” (p. 5). 

In a competency program the focus is on what the student knows 
rather than on what he has been through. Consequently, the stu- 
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dent begins the assessment process immediately upon entry into an 
institution. The learning experiences he will pursue are designed to 
take him from where he is at entry to where he needs to be for 
competency.*The student should also-be credited with: what he knows 
at point of-entry if that contributes to the-overall step-by-step de. 
velopment of competence as perceived by the institution (O'Connell 
and Moomaw 1975, pp. 3031). The breakdown of competencies into 
smaller and smaller units permits the student to know what is‘to be 
assessed and what must be learned to achieve given levels of com — 
petence. - . 

According to Hodgkinson (as cited in O'Connell and Moomaw 
1975) there are two general types of assessment in competency pro- 
grams. course-related and institutional. With course related assess- 
ment, the evaluation is included as part of a class or other learning 
éxperience, and this procedure is supervised by the instructor or 
another qualified person. Generally, however, competency programs 
have moved away from the use of course-related assessment’ toward 
assessment of achievement of broad, institutional competences. In 
fact, Hodgkinson urges caution upon those who would use "proxy 
measures, such as satisfactory completion of a course, in place of 
assessment for achievement of a specific competency (p. 30). 


A great range of techniques may be employed for assessment in 
competency ptograms. These include* everything from paper-and- 
pencil tests to outside team observation, simulation games, and jury 
experiences. Or, institutions may wish to try a mix of assessment 
techniques. (p. 32). Recent emphasis has been on new methods such 
as criterion-referenced ‘testing, sideo-taping of -performance, observa 
tion techniques, self-assessment procedures, and. portfolios. The best 
measures of performance are those obtained in realistic settings. How 
ever, to create these settings so they are valid and reliable measuring 
devices is very expensive (FIPSE no date (b), p. 16). 

Older methods of assessment may be insufficient to handle the de 
mands of ,campetency programs. In any event, faculty members will 
definitely have to be more concerned with assessment as a process. 
Generally, assessment in competency programs will be done by many 


-more individuals than just the faculty. Community persons, pro- 
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fessionals, businessmen, and alumnae may be involved in the assess- 
ment of competence at one of the levels. Regardless of the method 
employed, the task will be che measurement of actual outcomes of the 
learning process (Edgerton in O'Connell and Moomaw 1975, pp. 10- 
11). 
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Assessment and evaluation of student achievement maybe done in 
an assessment center. If this is the case, staff members may be re- 
sponsible for simple.assessment of the achievement of students. Or 
the center may have responsibility for specifying competencies, co- 
ordinating evaluation efforts, and evaluating all the learning cx. 
periences provided by the college (Cam, pelente tase Learning at 
Alverno- Gollege no date, pp. 9-10; Knott 1925, p. 52). 

Because of the complexity of assessment in competency programs, 
there are more problems than in traditional classroom procedutes. 
Meeth considers quality contro! to be one of the most serious. For 
instance, due to varying techniques employed by the juries who 
assess competence, it is difficult to assure within an institution that 
results will be consistent. Much faculty time is required_not only from 
those who serve un evaluation tcams but for developing the criteria 
and methodology tu evaluate with critetion-based. rather than with 
normative standards, Another assessment-related problem found in 
competency programs is that students are reluctant to face-up to the 
evaluation process, Meeth also reports that -it 1s difficult for colleges 
to find persons, trained in competency evaluation to assist them in 
their assessment design efforts (Meeth cited in O'Connell and Moo- 
maw 1975, p. 33). 

One value arising from the emphasis.on assessment and evaluation 
is that the student's learning-expericnces are seen as ‘part of a process 
or System. ‘Consequently, feedback from the evaluation and assess. 
ment process may be used both to modify the selection and planning 
of experiences by the students and to change the nature of the learn- 
ing experiences:themselves. 
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Learning Experiences oe 

_ After insitutional goals are seuled upon, competencies derived, and 
assessment measures established, the institution can turn: to the de- 
sign of learning experiences that will lead the student to competency. 
The important point that must be considered at all times with re- 
spect to learning activities in a competency program “is the conscious 
recognition or, evaluation of the knowledge, skill, value, or attitude 
that a-student has gained from an experience or exposure to a body 
of knowledge rather than giving credit simply for the experience or 
the exposure” (Mecth in O'Connell and Moomaw 1975, p. 34). Thus, 
no. credit can be given in a competency program for life experience 
ber se, however, if the experience has contributed -to the achievernent 
of a competency, then thtat knowledge can be recognized. 
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In a competency program the geal for the student is learning re 
lated to. the achievement of a competency. If nothing selated to the 
competency is learned from. an. experience (course ur internship of 
independent study), no credit is given. However, since what is leamed 
is the important matter, a variety of Jearning capericnces should be 
provided so that cach student can procecd toward the achievement 
ef competency in his own way, at his own level, at his own pace 


. (O'Connell and Moomew 1975, p. 34). A student sitting in a tradition 


al lassroom may appeat-ty be learning and his- performance: on tests 
ptove this. However, in a competency program the difference is that 
the student and the professor must be concerned with whether the 
student can independently demonstrate the. achievement of com 
petencies from chat experience. No credit is granted. for “exposure” to 
the experience. As faculty members and students understand this prin 
ciple, new learning caperiences that contribute to the achievement of 
competence by the student will be developed. These might include 
personalized systems of instruction, audio tuworials, and independent 
study. .As tong as the point is preserved that student Icarning is: moze 
important than and independent of capusult ty classroom experience, 
these techniques will be used. “Learning is the objective of a CBC 
{competency based curriculum), and all aspects of institudional activity 
are evaluated’ on whether they facilitate achievement of that ob- 
jective" (0 Connell and Moomaw 1975, p. 35). 


New Role for the Faculty 

Thé implementation of a competency program at a college-or uni 
versity requires a different concept of faculty role, This conception 
xanges from diagnostician to learning facilitator, counselor, mentor, 
assessor and evaluator and, generally last of all, to-provider of knowl- 


edge: The result is considerable strain on faculty members who are 


involved in the development of wumpetency programs, with demands 
on them for time as well as for new competericies. 

The most. dramatic change expected of faculty members involved 
sM competency programs is “from being basically disseminators of in 
formation to facilitators of learning” (Meeth 1974, p. [3]). According 
to Meeth, “faculty in competensy programs spend the majority of 
their time evaluating fearning, second in privtity and time is advis- 
ing students, third is what they traditionally did—teaching courses 
{p. 3]. Naturally, this change in role is one of the most difficult tasks 
in moving an institution from a traditional approach to a com. 
petency approach. 
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Faculty ecinuevatiom has been identified abo as a major con- 
_ straint on atten APL tomove into competency programs, The faculty ke 

attitude canbe summarized as “What'sin it-for me?” (Peterson 1975a, 
p. B). For this jFeavon, attempts to garnet faculty support (at Jeast 
in-institudons-where che ptogram is nut mandated by offiual decsce) 
may focus ay He idenfification uf key faculty members who can : 
sway faculty opinion and on the identification of issue? that faculty 4 
members are intérested in (RuBino 1975, pp. 9-15), : x 

Tn institutions, where she cumpetency program carries the weight ‘ 
of trustee and adipinistrauive support, Faculty: menibers, are Srequenily : 
educated into thé new rules through workshops. Poblicity for theit 
efforts and altergative benefits (such as released time) may be em- 
ployed to encourage the development of competency-szclated courses 
and to reward aervice on compctency evaluation committees (See 
Meeth et al., 1974, p. 12), 

Generally, a switch to competency programs is seen as a demand. 
ing change for faculty members, requiting new soles, pethaps putting 
them at the edge of their own personal competences. However, 

_ Conklin suggests, that competency based. degrees will also yield a 

‘few benefits for professors. They will be relieved of grading, since 
only competency | will couat.* Students might come to regard pro- : 
fGsors as their friends rather than as adversaries. A competency 
approach might “be the key to a fairer evaluation of peotesom: 
themselves (Conklin 1972, p. 37). 


New Role for Students - 

Although the new role for faculty members may represent the most 
pronounced change, students also play a different tole in <om- 
petency programs. Students are expected to make decisions, specify 
goals, evaluate personal skills, and select learning experiences that 
will lead. to competencies, Frequently chey must produce ot perform 
some major work or project to demonstrate that the broad com. 
petencies are in fact achieved (see for cxample Competence Based 
Learning at Alverno College no date). i 

Students are required to-participate more actively in advising and ae 
orientation procedures, since for most students the approaches of r 
competency hased education pill be new (Knott 1975a, p. 54). One 
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*It should -be noted that stile the competensy programs caamined by the 
author the use of grades was retained for most courses that were considercd as t 
optional learning experiences, the courses themselves must contibute to the 
development of, competencies by the studehis, 4 os these competencies that are 
anewed® outside the clavioom. 
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consistent, theme with respect to, students in competency progtains 
is that they are different and not to, be regarded’ as all alike. “An 
achievementbased baualauteate . . . assumes diffrent levels of injtial 
sompetency and then goes out and actually, tests che, members of | 
the sncoming freshman class to determine ptecisely what those dif 
ferent levels of initial competency are. Ay a result of that testing, 
vauable curricules programs are structured around the need} of 
students at varying levels-of competency” (Giardina 1974, p. 134). 

Students involved in competency programs, because of the greater 
expectauion for deusions by them and hugbuned cuplasis on what 
they learn, may know mose about themselves and their progress. 
Generally, as they grow accustomed to the. competency idea, they 
seck out learning experiqnces they believe will help them achieve — 
the competencies ahey need for success in cheu progrems (Meeth et al 
1974, Pp. 25). : ry 

One basic quesuon about students in competency programs is 
whether. all types. of students can uulize the approach. This is im 
portant since the rationale at many institutions, particularly those 
funded by FLPSE, 1s to extend access and encourage greater equity 
in higher education, Answers will be néeded as to whether or not 
the educationally disadvantaged are in fact wellserved by a com: 
petency-based approach (O‘Connell and Mcomaw 1975, p. 65). Stu 
dents who are prepared fur uradiuional programs must bd feorlented 
to utilize cumpetency programs. Perhaps the educationally disad 
vantaged student will move more readily into the active role re 
quited by a competency program. Or pethaps the demands for in 
dependent work, problem sulsing, and preparation for assessment 
examinations will prove too-difficult for students with weak academic 


preparation. 


Administrative Support Structures . 

Fot a competency progtam to be successfully implemented in an 
institution, all the admynistrauye suuctures must be geared to sup 
port a new approach to Teaming. One major obstacle to the success 
of competency progistins may be the Jack of fit bewween the require- 
ments of such a program and the structures already extant in a 
university or college that are designed for the traditional “exposure” 
approach. Examples of systems and structures that will need to be - 
diferent anclude a new sevutidkceping provedute for use with attain 


“mentotiented transuapls, a continuous registration system for per 


sonalied progtains of study, and new tuition and feé systems (since ‘ 


there maj. be no adit houn) As a result of these change, sew. 


budget concepts will be requied and sew axounting procdue 
developed te moniiox the eapendiure of imsututional funds. New 
counseling, advising. and admiuing praedures will abe be required 
because of the demands on students for, more iniuauve in dealing 
with their own learning attainment (FIPSE no-date (b), pp. 16-17). 

Part of the problem of relating a competency ‘program to the 
traditional world of Righer educuuen is cawed by the concern for 
grades, credit hours, and recordkeeping. In theory, there 1s ao need 
for either grades of credit hours with competency programs. While 
yecord of the attainment of competencies is necessary, a more basic 
requererment is for new and different forms of sexordkeeping. Stu- 
dents may be starting and stopping at different points within. vatious 
learning experiences. ur patticipating in equally valid learning ex- 
periences of ther own desige (O'Connell and Moomaw 1975, p. 
34) One solution to the problem of the different requirements. for 
. recordkeeping might be w keep dual se.ord synems unul: sufficient 
experience is built up with the we of a competency-based record 
system (Meeth. cited in vie above). i. 

The implementation of 4 competency based insuuctional plogtam 
m higher cducation is a major step chat affects numerous practices 
of an ustitution Although implemcatauon differs between. a small 
hiberal arts college and the program level of a large university, simi 
Jar problems are cniouptered. The anstitutional mission must be 
decided upon hefore cofipetency aatements can be written. Since 
. the achievement of competenucs must be measured, assessment and 
“ evaluation’ efforts ase a mayor enterprise. Learning experiences of- 
fered to students may bé different and saried, but they myst stand 
* the test of contributing ww the achigsement of competence by stu- 
dents. Faculty and student rules ate also different because the uadi- 
tional role of faculty as providers of “knowledge” in o package and 
"Of students as passive consumers has been changed. Different roles 
are-emphasized for faculty, roles such as evaluator and diagnosucian. 
\ much-more active role is- demanded of students, Other administra- 
tive structures gnd organizations must be modified to accommodate 
the basic changes brought abuut by the swilcRover to competency 
"+ programs ‘ : 


a 


Compatancy Programs a " 8 : 


There are a small number of vaned competency programs in — 
higher: education in the United. States today As with many forms of 
nentraditonasl of sanovety¢ edusvation, a-comprehensive Tot of these 
progtams docs not cain. “Mask Schleunger has developed a list of 
wasututions .gtouped roughly by categories chat dlusuate the range 
of programs and their geographic dispersion (CCRC A Selected 
Directory” 1974, pp. 15. FEPSE no date (a). Schlesinger, June 18, 
19%a, pp. 23). An asvrrok designates programs discussed in this 
chanier- . 7 


Liberal Arts Colleges: . 
Alverno College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin® . 
Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, North Carolina® -_ 
Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City, Oklahins © ; 
Qur Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas* 
Sterling College, Sterling, Kanss* a, “es 


Human. Services: 
Center for Hurnan Potential, Elgin, Wings 
*College of Human Services, New York, New York 
College of Public and.Communny Service, Cowersity of Massa 


; chucetts, Boston, Massachusetts ; 
Seattle Cenuzal Community College, Seattle, Washington 
Other Professions: 


Antioch School.of Law, Washington, D.C. 

Care Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio (Ph.D pio 
gram in Organizational Behavior) 

Mount Hood Communny College, Gresham, Osegon(Nursing) 


Nontraditicnal Studies: Z ; 
College IV. Grand Valley State Colleges, Allendale, Michigan 
Community College of Vermont, Montpelier, Vermont 
Minne, Metropolitan State College. St Paul, Minnesota® 
School for New Learning. DePaul Uawersity. Chicago, Ilinois* 


Disciplines or Areas: 
Central Washington Siate Gollege, Ellcasburg, Washington 
(Biotechnology) : ; 
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Catzkalum of Avginmenn Progu, Florele Sue Unsancts, 
Fallahance, Floada* 

Rue Unwemiiv, Houten. Teun (Acrenomy} 

Sangamon State Leawraty ard Qlinowe Crate Likes Spriag 
fiatd, Winns (History) 4 z, -_ 


Others. ; 
_ Bowling Greea ave Crowne, Cue Cenuz, Peabog tote. 
thlo* on 


” 


Program Desrifhiaes end Stade & ieatioms 
The best way to comprehend ‘Boih the general natu of rom. 
peuncy programs and the scam wf deselopmaa and dae that pe 
_ Meates them as tw rete somal deanpues. of the udaidyal pro 
grams. For ih, rtaop, expht programa are dtcibed bued vn 
pom! waicents, catalog, and evaluston reper thas were. pie. 
ed to the author 19 response to wmtten mquests Je treated 
that these progiams hase uaduunal tughe ediauan coutieTpare. 
that ia, ciher a bol are or novteadbuemal fou. The programs 
dmcnbod are tho for which program dexspuoa, nce aralable 
and no other selectivity Gitesia were wed. 
" . Since in some case wpics ate parallel and in other € Gast, Rot, the 
reader might bad st helpful ra conooer the Lown, queaione 


1. What areuances cauted the fermaton of the program? 
2 What Moniuronal pooh are expreoed through the proptas.” 


§. What us she naiute al cle. compernats quired of student in 
the program? 
4. In what manger aw lexsusng experience proved | 19 crate 


students to achime compcienac? . 
5. What insutudonal provuer: ate made fur le aveurtrn and 
evaluation of student progres? : ; 


a 


6 What suppotuse and guchog measures ate aie for tte 


dents whe enter the program? 


7. Whar measures have been taken (0 Laudacte she developement ; 


of faculty talents and aunudes nevesity fez a competency faa: 


B. In what manody do admuiniaiet otariure sade pracdures 


refece the speezal menk of a qumpriency ae smtnauodal i 


gram? 2 


- pd a 
/ENC - = 


9. What evaluation praedures ait canployed. { ia he sist pre 
Sear 
*. = . + = > 
. Aleesno Gallage i oF 
At Mieeind College. Mileauker, Wieunsn, the cern PCHEN Ly. — - 
beaming progam ieulied after a period of devclupment ftom 1971 
. | 01973, duneg which oucgme of liberal learamg were idenubed 
; and stated as come. .coces o, skills wo be achieved. In addition, “a 
. Major effor to ienify how to avess- ouch compeiences on a Uitecn Pe 
sdexenced, rathe: han» .orm reference, hase ouupicd all of.che | 
197273 academu year. as did an cffart to Gévig,a state to Inake 
_ Sach asenmgnt the uasane fo Mt avatding cy “Alecia eas 
IST, py . 
The. educational | JPracs 2 Alvemo a at as presently devribed 
_Ftpteyents, ihe conequemes of the decision by she college 10 &%- 
© plicahy sate. the definatiun, of che degree awsided in tesms-of demon. 
«  attably adueved compcteguio. The proces also ecHlecss the Anstitus 
tron’s philowphy of educauun gt the Belicd chat Alverno graduates : 
cohould be indiaduals who have adueved frecdum ‘by developing ; 
“waponsihility for chemeel 2s and-for souicty. In the past, the college | 
woyght to adiucse thes purpose by tanstn ting cultute and hernage. a 
” Today, the college operates with different asumpuons, Mewing. 2 
” change as a fact of life. with. siformation. readily available became 
of technology Iu vhis contest, the responsibility of educated per- A 
*yons is to direct change using infortnational, technologual, and wn 
ceptval tools “The college will, be living, uf, to ats philovophy Hit. x. 


e 


» “provides as graduates with ihe tools atcewary to live by today, such a 
ashow tq analyze, Judge, and we informauon, and clarify heliefs 
and act gn aheur (Comipctine Based Leaming at Alero aca 4 
no date, fy 1). eo 


Tie philoophial objuies of Alvetno are eeaal Mm 2 acu 
riculum design called Ivberal ko. /ne ia a management context? 
whisch is iruended to combine a Guhecueal defimuon of liberal edu 
cation—jnduding a set of student goals | to be accomplished dor 
penonal development— with planning. for management of change, 

» for academic expene .c. and for professional daccuon (pp Fy). 
Competence Based Leaiiling iGBL,@ the steategy that. will antegratc 
diese elements, CBU. t goals Sxxome competences that must 

bene achieved befoie the sudeut can graduate. 

The Competenies—Fight competentes of studens goals have been 
_adentified by Alverno. Thee compemnces must be be achieved 4 a 


CERIC Dag 


[Peet Provided by S00 
; « 


; person is to be able so manzgt ae life, make dexisions, Pee ‘ 
. Ieutiative, and be fee wand confident. The eight competences : 
+ . < “ate; 


a DBrvlop ettedsive. communication wn 7 
_.  & Starmen analytical capatilities, — - — 


4, aed fredisy in. smaksng. rodependott raiue gaieents and — 


& Develop fealty fod sacial intersenco. 
6 Achiie andermunding of tte relaticnstip of the andicvdoal and the ss 


exivironment, 

_ 1, a ee world on which rhe a 
- & Beil toonled. uederstinding, aod ttrpomsnceoe te he arte and ‘ 
buaanities (pp 2-3) a 
a af the eight competences rcs divided wMto six functional levels 
of anainment. Within cach competence ane levels represent pro ; 
gressive complexity, although a given level of une competence is | 
net equivalens to che sume level in another competeme, nor is one . eat 
level within-one comperence cyuivalent 10 anoikex Tevel in the same 7 
competence. Each comperence ss divided into levels awording {0 a a. 
spouific, rationale ip. 5). For example. competence 7. “develop aware : 
nes and ‘undersanding of the world io, which the individual lives” a 4 
os the following levels: ~ ; 


2 


* 


/ pepeoann AWITHCH, . ee aad koowleds: of ubeerable evenu i 
1a -the contemporary wor ‘ 
2 Analyze conteroporary events in their historical context. ; 
4 Aralye iaterelatonstups of contemporary events aad condiaons 
4 4, Demonstrate undertand.ng of the wotld.as a. global anit by apal.¢, 
. the impact of one sccieiy won another. 
A, anderundop. and aecepeaace of penonal semoniikbt .a 
« conieimposary events. 
& Take personal pontoon segacding anphcatons of contemporary cvttua 
«Read 1G. p a 


Level 1 of competence 7 then is feather specified: 


fer nwo internabonal, two-aaucnal, and-cwo local events Idenuly snes 
and sigmficant pestonnc). sate axociations concemitg shorn and Jong 

range implicsuons of a given creat for a related area. eg, the economia 
iephcatins ef a-poliisal cout, che paphological implica of a aien 
aia 8 echncloptal Greets adensits ww ampere © 3 kxal event 
whieh account for ees significance. (Cognpetence based kamugy ai Alseano 


‘College nd date, 


Use of the levels permis the demunstrauon, asesmeni, and ce. 


* 


< 


~ 


" dendialing af eo aml sitasznment aad abo makes it posible for ; 
the college to specify to a student what she must do w graduate. ; 
Generally, to graduate a student must achieve level { on all & com: : 
petences, achieve level-6 in at leass-one, and achieve level 5.02 6 in i 
7 other competences. The student's uansript speufies the com- 
petences and levels achieved by the student. - 

Adminstratwe Structuscs—The student who registers at Alverno 
is sten as beginning a process that will enable her co shape and 
_ organize future learnings fet het own bench. Through an advising 
“office, che student is assisted in making the cortent educational chou 
for her goals. As in many such programs, cume is -an emphasis on 
self-evaluation and che student unventone, analyzes, and evaluates 
ker own ia ieee then consttucts a ie to unptove and build 
on. 

Alter the tvs stuation process, the student can choose. from the 
available learning resounes that indude courses converted into 
modules, off<ampus experiences, and individualized study-packets. | 
When a: faculty member offers an insuustional experience, the faculty 
member is expected to identify how the experienc will enable the 
student to Jeard. The emphasis is on providing alternate approaches 
to taming that ate free of the usual ume-and-space resuraino, “A 
student in search of competence cannot wait for a given course in a 
given room at a given semester and hope co achieve a given <om- 
petence there": (p, 8). 

In planning toward 2 ptofesional-goal, students «denuly their own 
goals and design a program that includes che content they need, an 
inventory of the “data base” that must be mastered, and the com. 
petencey required, The area of cuncentrauen becomes che iMiegraling 
focus for the high level<ompetency learning experiences. Thus, a 
student might design a one vt iwoycar program aimed at satisfying 
_ Jevels 5 and 6 in three competence areas ip. 8). The academic dis 
, dplines are redefined: by the faculty in terms of achievernent of level 
5 and 6 within competences, 

Assessment of Learning—-Wih the competences and levels speci- 
fied in advance, die student may have avhueved a level of attainment 
in.a compttence at the time of ihe aniual assessmenL This us, an effeu, 
advanced placement. From that point on it is a mater of sausfying the 
_ keq@irements for each level of the competence. What knowledge 
is required to attain a given level and which instruments wiil be 

to ascertain that acuevement ae known by che susdents and 
faculty Assessment personnel working from the assessment center. 
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are interested only in what the student knows and can do, The 
asiiamient center also functions ay a clearinghouse for sessment 
‘ procedures and instruments for use by faculty, since some assessment 
is done during class procedures using instruments deugned and 


administered by individual faculty member. | ~ _ f : 
External assessment is also done by a traiked team that evaluates Fs 
the achievement of students. For example, the team for a level t Z 


competency might consist of a faculty member, business or profes- 
sional person, alumna, and advanced students. The assessment team 
observes the performance: records it in specifi—terms, and comes to | 
@ consensus as to whether the student has tet the predetermined 
criteria Then, feedback sessions with each, student serve as a bass 
for future learning Upper level assessment will require more time , 
since external specialists and interdisaplinary team, may be re; 
quired, Thus, the professional-area, level 6 awessment for a student 
: ts regarded as 2 major procedure—"in evaluation of the toral, ef- 
fectiveness of that student as a prodyctive person” (p. 11). 
. é 


Mee 


Mars Hill College 


The competency curriculum established at Mars Hill College, 
Mars Hill, North Carolina bad its beginning in 1967-448 when the 
college began to use service learning, internship programs, wutoring. 
and community development activities that involved the faculty in 
answering questions such as, How do sou evaluate an internship? 
What are the criteria you are going to use to evaluate these expen- oe 
ences? How much academic credit do you gise for field experiences? 
* (Hoffman 1975, p. $2). Several innovations were begun as the facuky 
sought answers to these questions. but a more fundamental quesuon, 
what the mission of the college should be relative to the com- 
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“a, curriculum in which the competencies expected of all graduates 
are defined, agreed upon, and publicly stated, and in which learning 
experiences..are designed for the purpose of assisting students in 
attaining those competencies” (O’Connell and Moomaw 1975, -p 41) 

Curriculum Conceps—The compéteace curriculum at ‘Mars Hill has 
been-explicated.in several publications by Robert Knott, who served 
as an associate dean at the college while the program was developed 
Accordirig to Knott (1975a), three assumpions were behind the cur- 
riculum- design at Mars Hill. (1) the belief that “learning is a total 
experience which extends beyond the classroom in time and place”; 
2) that “the student's individual development is at the center of 
the-curriculum ', and (3) that “students are-characterized by multiple 
talents and-differing Jevels of talent development” (pp. 44-45). Mars 
Hill is not a selective institution. The range of student ability, as 
assessed by the usual-measures,.is very broad. Thus the college faced : 
the question of how-to work with each student awording to his or her : 
ability at. point of entry. Also, concern, was felt that there had been ; 
no method to diagnose student knowledge and ability prjor to be 
ginning one of the nontraditional learning experiences. The com- 
-petence model. permitted the college to focus on both student out 
comes and needs. _ ' 

‘In ofder-to organize-the competence curriculum, it was.necessary to 
agree on a working:definition of-liberal education in-terms of the pur 
pose of the institution. According to Knott, “liberal education is con 
ceived at Mars.Hill College as a process which develops specific 
human capacities rather than as a set-of studies-with inhering liberal 
qualiues” (p. 46). This could be -brought about if the college focused 
on three abilitie-~—‘to formulaté and critically examine purposes; 

to design and .act upon means of executing purposes, and to assess 
the consequences of action on selected or formulated purposes” (p _, 
46). 

In working out a design, for a curriculum that would lead students 
to these abilities, the college identified four dimensions: 

1. Analytical Division of Human Knowledge—Some starting point 
as needed so that the student can begin-to peiceive how mankind has 
inied-to make sense out of the world using facts, theories, institutions, — 
sense experiences, Mars Hill turned to six realms of meaning con 
ceived by Philip-Phenix. These-die symbolic communication, sciences, 
esthetics, personal knowledge, efhics, world view (p. 46). | 

2. Advanced. Expertise—~The/ student needs an advanced area of 

“expertise through which to implement the purpove he has selected 


a 


° : 
and to “develop competence in executing and. acting on purposes” 
(p. 47). This -dimension- would indlude the specification of minimal — 
competencies, the ability to apply higher order knowledge to the 
‘field, and the ability to synthesize knowledge of the area and relate 
it to broader knowledge while constructing purposes and means 
{p. 47). . ; 

3. A Developmental Model—It was recognized that students will 
be moving through a process and will not all come to the beginning 
of the curriculum at the same puint in their personal development. 
Thus, sume guideline was needed for the development vf students 
as persons. Arthur Chickering’s developmental tasks were chosen. 
These include such goals as “a sense of confidence in intellectual 
social-interpersonal and physical-manual skilly” and: “managing emo- 
tions.’ : ; 

4, Institutional Values—The curriculum design ought to reflect 
values-of the institution withuut requiring their aceptance, serving 


.as a guide for learning experiences, and for campus life. Such. yalues 


included to ‘create and sustain in the college community a lively 
encounter. between faith and learning” (p. 47). — ; 

Once the dimensions and purposes were agreed upon, the curricu 
lum could be constructed to reflect a series of competence statements, 
their components (skills, knowledge, and attitudes), and assessment cri 
teria for those skills, knowledge, attitudes, and experiences that would 
lead to the required competencies. Moving from agreement on bruad 
competences to-the specification of curricular experiences is the, dif 
ficult part. As Knott suggests, to specify that a student will be 
autonomous is one thing, to measure it quite another. Thus, what 
an experience in the cumiculum will lead to must be reduced to 
that which can be accomplished and: measured. As-is true with many 
competency programs, it turned out td be easier to specify and meas 
ure cognitive competences than to specify affective competences (p. 
49). e 

Seven Competences—At Mars Hill College, seven all college com 
petences have been agreed on. 

1, “A graduate of Mars Hill College is competent in communica 
tion skills” (p. 49). Three areas are included by this competence. 
One is proficiency in the reception and expréssion ‘of ideas and in 
understanding relationships of language and emgtion, two is creative 
and: critical thinking skill, the third ts hei ae in group com 
munication: (pp. 50-51). ; 

2. “A graduate of Mars Hill College can use knowledge gained in 
self-assessment to further his own personal development.” 
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3. “A graduate. of Mars Hiil College-comprehends the major values 
of his own and one foreign culture, can analyzé relationships of 


values between the cultures and can appraise the influence of those 


values on contemporary societal developments-in the cultures” (p. 49). 
. “A graduate -of Mars Hill College understands the nature of 
a thetic, perception and. is aware: of the significance of creative and 


_aesthetic dimensions of his own experience which he can compe 


to other.cultures” (p. 49). 

5. "A graduate of Mars Hill College understands the basic die 
ments.of-the scientific methods of inquiry, applies this: understanding 
by acquiring and analyzing information which. leads to scientific 
conclusions and. appraises these conclusions” (pp. 49-50). 

6. “A graduate of Mars Hill College has examined several at- 


tempts {o achieve.a-unified world view andsknows:how such attempts __. 


are made. The graduate is aware of the broad: questions that have 
been posed in the‘history, philosophy and religion of :western -civiliza- 
tion and .can assess the validity of answers given to these -broad 
questions in terfns of internal consistency, compatative analyses and 


his own position” (p. 50). Knott observes that “if taken seriously”. 


this ‘is a “stiff requirement.” 

7. “A graduate of Mars Hill College is competent in- an area of 
specialization” {p. 50). . 

Institutional Implementation —If Mats Hill graduates are indeed 
to demonstrate: their mastery of these seven competences, it is neces- 
sary that there -be ‘clearly delineated evaluation - procedures. Af Mars 
Hill, student mastery of competencies, faculty- competence in design 


ing and making, curricular experiences, and the total cufriculum .are 


subject to evaluation through the assessment center, which also assists 
faculty to develop skills to perform their assessment and evaluation 
roles*(p. 52). 

AN ass¢ssment team has been established fr ati of the seven 
competences. The major task of the-teams is “to clarify criteria and 
standards by which students may demonstrate competence in a given 
area” and to be “responsible either for assessing each student ar 
delegating. that assessment and then monitoring the process where 
it is delegated” (p. 53). A continuing group of faculty and community 
people work on the teams. One of their responsibilities is to provide 
to the competence faculties (those teaching in the basic competence 
areas) information on student progress as well as an. analysis of the 
problems students are having. This is an attempt to encourage 
flexibility and experimentation in insituction while providing feed. 
back on the results of that instruction (p. 53). 
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Students.are started on their -competency -program ‘by. a mentoring 

advising program that begins during orientation week. In this 
process they are given extensive diagnostic tests to determine their 
level. of academic abilities, skills, and- -background. A schedule of 35 
developmental tasks is begun. These tasks range from. “simple goal 
setting to.careful self-analysis of his or her own values” (p. 54). The 
faculty and. student méntors also work with each student in: design 
Jing.a tentative study .plan.that. will lead -to achievement of the seven 
competences. Intensive counseling is provided’ to assure that the 
" competency program -works. 


Our Lady of the Lake College 

At Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas, the com- 
petency-learning project evolved from the report of a development 
 commiftee. The committee, originally appuinted in 1967, published 
its report in 1970 and recommended that the college adopt a cur 
riculum based on the development of competencies and skills, use a 
more flexible calendar, try moze varied learning activities, and. im- 
plement a- freshman Iearning-to-learn course. In 1971, a collegé-wide 
meeting was held to work out the ideas suggested in the report. In _, 
April 1971, the faculty adopted recommendations that a new degree 
program:be implemented: that would zequire graduates to show com 
petence in four basic areas of knowledge, such as “Man's Artisti 
and Literary Eapression,” and in ten lifetime skills, such. as “Philo- 
sophical and Theological Questioning and Reasoning.” Although, it 
was intended that these areas would. teplace required-courses and be 
a framework for a general education program, the volunteer work 
of faculties in isolated skill and knowledge groups produced only 
vague competency statements without evaluation criteria. There 
was litle coordination of the program and students were ‘not clear 
about what was required. q them oF Lady of the Lake College 

1975 [pp. 224-225). 

The FIPSE Grant—In 1972, a sree ‘accepted by FIPSE gave 
the college an opportunity to improve the effort toward a com 
petency program. The proposal was directed at, planning and im 
plementing an. integrated competency based learning program, recog: 
nizing the need for change from within, and providing for release 
time for faculty raembers who would act as change agents. The 
salary of a project director would be provided by the college. 

. Under the terms of the a gropath the Project has nine short-term. 

objectives: . 
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+), Yo: identify specific learner competencies related to the major life time 
goals GE the College's general education curriculum. 

2 To identify learner-competenaes for cach area of post college endeavor 
for which. OLE ‘students are preparing. 

8, To describe-every-course and learning activity In terms of its specific 
competency objectives. . 

4. To construct-.and/or ‘select appropriate entrance and exit- competency 
assessment ingtruments >. 

5. To-identily and’ design a wide range of alternative Icarning activities, 
environments, and schedules to assist. individuallzed learning. 

&. To implement necessary systems changes: in admiisions, scheduling, 
faculty usage, evaluation, and credit procedures in order to support 
competency-based Jeaming, 

7. To assuse all members of-the academic community to function effectively 

in-a compeiency-based-learming- program. 

8 Yo design and implement an orientation and personal. development 
process.to-(ay interpret the College’s philosophy and-goals to its campus 


community, (bp assiet students-to make responsible choices and decisions | 


in their academic progtams, «) provide continuing professional develop 
ment for administrztors and faculty. : 

9. To alter organizational techniques (e.g. financial aid, registration, bill 
ing, ttc.) to align -them, with the goals and processes of an Individual 
ized -and competency-baséd’ program (pY 226). 


In addition to the nine specific objectives, five long range objec . 
tives are to be pursued. They demonstrate the relationship of the 
project’s implementation objective for a competency program to the 
broader concerns of a small, private liberal arts colltge caught up 
in bigger change. 


1. To implement an open, competency based learning program which: witl 


(a) have a solid, Hberal arts base; (b) meet the needs of 2 ‘highly 
diversifiea cuenteie, (c) make accountability for learning a shared re 
sponsibility of student and teacher, with major responubility on the 
student, —~ ' : -- 

2, To produce a liberally educated, self directive, socially consclous gradu 
ate, of upright moral character, who is able to “be for himself” and 
to “do-for others,” * 7 : 

3. To contribute to the improvement and-enrichment of the local com 
munity and o€ society in- general. ; 

4. ba? Increase the cost effectiveness of the educational program of the 

Htege, eis 


4 52To provide a successful example of an effective competency based pro- 


* gram f x other institutions wanting to engage in smilar educational 
programs” [p, 227]. 


With resources from the FIPSE grant, a team of change agents 
drawn from within the institution has been ot up tu plan and co- 
ordinate the development of the competency ptegtum and the sys 
téms: needed. to support it. 


~ 


—— 
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Implementation and Evolution of the Competency Progtem—The 
competency based general education progtam at the culfege, approved 
in April 1971, had requirements set forth as arcas of knawledge and 
lifetime skills. These requirements Ayere stated as follows: 
: \ - 7 ne: 
In order to graduate from” Our “Lady of the Lake College. the sudent’ mut : 
. demonstaic competency in the eeine, areas: 2 
\, 
1, Knowledge Competencies \. : 
A, Man’s nature, his being and-becoming, his origins and destiny. his. : 
aspirations and values. \ 
__B, Man’s diverse cultures and institutions. ‘ 
C. Man’‘s environment, both natural and technological. \ 
D. Man's artistic and literary expression. % 


5 Pesforniinge Competencies: . 5 
A. Philosophical and theological questioning and reasoning. \ 3 
B, Elfective use of the English language in speech and writing. 7 > 4 
C. Effective understanding and practical use of mathematics, yo! 
D. Effective undesstanding.and use of abstract symbols. \ 
E. Ability to-yse the scientific methad. : 

F, Planning. projecting..and using historical perspective, 
G. Adapting to cultural and linguistic diversity. 
H, Creative self-expression. 

* , Self-fulfilling use of leisure. 

«Je Ability ro care for the body and to exercise intelligent control over 
its movements: 

7X. Ability to relate to others effectively (p. 16). 


These loosely defined competencies, without clear evaluation «i- 
teria_or processes for assessment, made the program less effective 
than was desired. Responsibility for compliance rested with studenvs 
and their advisers. Without criteria or a clear statement of what the 
competencies were, cumpliance wes a matter of individual judgment. 
The first target of the competency .ptogtam was the specification - 
of general education competencies. Change agent teams began to 
rough out basic competence areas using Phenia’s Realms of Meaning 
as their basic knowledge framework and Bloom's Taxonomy of Edu. 
cational Objectives to specify the levels of attainment. Open meet. 
ings were held from September 1974 to March 1975. In late March 
the faculty approved the following competency statements, developed 
by the teams, and requited their application to freshmen registering 
after May 1974: | 


Graduates of Our Lady of the Lake College: 
1, Have developed effective communication skills. 
2 Have acquired: sufficient andersanding of theie ever changing physi- 
cal environment to cope effectively with it and make responsible 
and ‘intelligent judgments about it. ‘ 
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s. Have atzained seflecuve and critncal schist tag on theis penonal and | 
. _ soelal growth and interpersonal rela ' : 
. & Have acheved a reasoned, integrated a endewending of the religious | 
_ and ethical dimensions of human cxperiehar, both personal and socal. 
5. Have developed -a dhacriminating perception of the artistic elements. 
of thele culuure-and, through. synthesis, other cultures, and-have de 
developed. the. ability to. Sesaibe and seraonstrate their creative 


‘pioceses. 

: ‘6. Have formulated a logically consistentworld stew, hare defended rn 
seasonably, and have applied it in a simulated situation fo their. 
life style-and-to some social problems presented to them [p. 229], 


Each of the six competency statements approved by the faculty; 
had-evolved from. numerous drafts-and -proposals submiued tu -méet i 
ings and public discussion over a period of months. Thus, in Octo 
ber, one cummiuce draft of competency ¢ read “has achieved’ an 
adult, integral vision of the religious dimension of human life, in 
both personal and soual aspects as exemplified especially in the 
Christian/Catholic heritage. A month later it reac” cred 
an adult, integral understanding. reifiicus dimension of human 

pan — life, iny by fal and social aspects” [(pp. 83, 101)]. 

The six general competenty statements were awompanied by a 
set of tentatise ‘dimensions of competency” intended to provide . 
morte direction to each competency slaternent, Dimensions of com 
petency 3 are: 


1. Significant growth in concern for commenti) welfare, Jn respect for 
others, th regard for Ife as a whiversal human right. on 
2 Openness to one’s own perception, defenses, biases, and prejudices* ! 
growth an self awareness and self-esteem and an awareness of Sife time, 


%$. Development of effective social interaction. 
4. Development of perspectives-on culture, environment, and the sole of 
social-institutlor, und their influences on ‘behavior [p. 68}. 


In addiuon to-adopung the SIX competencies, the faculty also ap 
proved the-establishment of six evaluation teams {one for each com 
petency) to develop criteria and procedures for evaluation. 

As the result of early experience in the project, plans to work out 
competency objectives for all courses in che general; education pro 
gtam were replaced by the objective of speufying and defining the 
required competencies and aucptable levels of competence, After 

these are done, learning activities can be designed and course ob 

yecuves spétihed, In orher TS basic position adopted was, 
that, “instructurs should know “hat competences theit vounes are 

supposed to lead to before they arc asked to design the courses and 
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specify, course “objectives” {p. 289}. This is moie in line with the on 
“general: competency program stuategy of apeulying learning objecuves : 
before _ developing instructional strategies. _ “, E 
A series of related programs and changes ate designed to enable 7 
ihe college, its students and the faculty co become effective wer of ; 
.the competency program. Fox cxample, che mentor program will 
provide each freshman with uko mente (a faculty member and a 
‘sophomore’ of jumer student) whe will work sith the student’ begin 
ning with the August ursentauien and conunuing unroughout the 
freshman year. The mentor pair will have 17 to 26 students in a 
group that will continue to- meet during the”academic year as the 
Personal Development Seminar. The purpose of the seminar is to 
help the freshman to funation effectively both academically and 
personally. Through the seminar, the academic and personal de 
velopment $f cach student wall be asesed and. corrective work 
planned. Research and problem solving skills will be taught along : 
with techniques for improving anterpersonal and group communica : 
tion skills (pp. 231-282], ae 
Because of the rehance of a-competency learning progtam on ase 
ment, one of the fine administrative structures to be aeated follow 
ing adoption-of the program was an asessment center chat will serve 
as a facility for resources fus use of the evaluation tcams, coordina : 
tion of the evaluauon preere and maintenance of student com : 
petency records, 
The curriculum change to a competency model also requises 
changes in the administrative asin 


The largest modification is oy esquied by the increased flexbility of the 

corapetency based system. The change of emphasis froma few tightly de 

fised requised course sogurnecs wo leaning cesults achieved through aker 

native kaming. activities, wich the anquated maiement coward credit by 

cxamunsuion, expertcatial larg. and other non tradivonal evaluation 

techniques, means, that admiqsiuratiie guems mos be reurtured to 

‘auppoit the competency curriculurs (pp. aia 


At Our, Lady of the Lake, this requirement is being met ‘by a 
change from a batch-operaiion computes. syzicm io an on: line, intet 
active computer system, with .erminals for display of student infor 
mation. at various points in the system. 

To move toward the objectives speuified in che FIPSE graift, the - 
. competency learning ‘program wall wantinuc thrvugh the specification 
of evaluation criteria procedures by competency tearm. Assessment ; 
instruments will be adapted or designed, competency statements 


** a 
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will be reviewed, aad altcinative Ieaming caperiences developed. As 
thé results-of these tasks are made known, faculty workload formulas 
will be revised to reflect the new faculty roles {p. 239} 


Wy 
Sterling Gollege i‘ : 

The Board of Trusices at Sterling College, Sterling. Kansas, started 
the college moving toward a competency program by giving the ad 
ministration a mandate to dewgn a curriculum for the 1970's A 
Task Force established by che president then :¢t aut to design a 
curnieulum.that would be relevant, fleaible, and-openended (Brown 
lee 1974b. p. 9). The Task Fore recognized that Sterling College 
had assews and liabilities I: is a small, churchselated college in 
the Liberal arts uadition, with a good but not clite studerit body 
baucally from fural ateas and small towns. Most of the students 
are onented toward servac and cucer goals in college. Sterling is 
located an che muddle of Kansas and there are several nearby com_ 
munity colleges. The Task Fore decided that the selected cur 
nculum would have to be studentsentered. “What students really 
want cut. of a college like Sterling is relevance—and the way to be 
relevant i to develop a curticulum that is student centered, that 
puts emphasis not just on what the student knows but on what 
he can do with what he knows, that provides the dimate in which 
to grow into a person who.can take his place im society as a sgature 
Christan, a producuve citizen, a whole person—in short, 2 person 
who alos saat (p. 10) Nanc competencies were decided on and 
a program, was begun to provide the requisite experiences. The ob 
yective the spltese sought was.a broad one. 


the felt that cemficauon of compeuncy ozuld not rest upon mastery of 
subject mauer alone though we certainly recognied the importance of 
theoty and: of cognitive lewis of Knowledge But we wanted’ to provide 
ways for sadenss to eam by becoming euoled through the affective and 
prichoraoter levels of learning. We could certify competence for students 
who had. had oppertuniucs to purtcipate actitcly in-use: Learning proce 
to practice what thee were Kaming. and to demonstrate the stills thet 


wete acquiring (p. I> 


The orginal set of competencies were specified in’ 1971. In the 
summer of 1972, the faculty spent much ume with the competendes, 
dandung language. evablehing evaluation criteria, and designing 
leaming expenences that could be used by students This process 
cenunues: However, the anginal deimuun aml sefinement of the 
competenaes prowuded the boagnaning fur enormous change in the 
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college, “siete re change have ocurred in ake hile uf ; 
Seerligg Coltege from July. 1972 through June, 1974 chan ia any usher - 
. twoytar period in de bisory-of the college” (Mecth, Hodgkinson, . a 
. 19TH, p, Ty. ‘ 
af tke Competency Cumscalum at Sterhing-—The theoty : 
of the competency Gupiulum at Sealing bogan with the steognition f 
that the diffrence Eetnten a vaauenal and a liberal ams ahool 5 “es 
tone than the difference in wounds offered. Ik shale, diffeqent ob 
_ jective, a differen: organiation, diferent ACERACR and evalur 
tion. The ubjectives are devermined by the xion the xhool bas of 
the “perfec, man” At Gerling, the obscure a graduate who-can 228 
petidan intelfecually and practsally, selauing cntoom mutter to ; 
everyday problems of life. Demonuauon of autsiament of the ain 4 
conpetencion is ‘requined berawe af that vaion The nine om. |, 2" 
petencies ate stated.2s follows . = 


A Stokisg:- gredatte: 
at dees 


toeneetisy, 
2. Is avare of bot-cxn values and eommumaesia, ol-ctbery ralucn dod of For 
: Sn 

Kooks bow to acquire Inowlndgh end bow 13 tae it : uae, ; 

i Cndoreants the attutsc 1nd aeaber< Cmeoiors of colure. << 2 

$ Esaprcbcath tbe ccliioadip of eon to bs parcel nat anal oxic ee. 


riot 
6. Demonitrates proficiency capipne 3 
re |: 7G cares se On aba ve 
: 8 Desnpauraicy physcal AU in and Mnowiadgn of one ce mom Frurca ; “ 
an ieee ta see aia acalyting and format wee 5 

Gonato problems and ae angen the, (orcs 7b op 

‘Ta selecuny, a coune ei cleiroins: caperience foe incluon in the 
curriculum the college is guided by “The Prinuple of the Nine 
_Competenues.” Fath .oume of capetrence mun be cvaluard io 
gms of ua sentibution to che pune compciequc, Qurefddes ox 
perences are aho evaluated on chi baw, with the undentunding : 
‘that such experiemem mint challenge the xudens ntelectyally a3 as 
well as practically (Stone 1973. p TR, Anche: gunauple wed 16. 
” detéttaining sc cursicalh ip the “Prinuple of Ché.ce.” which . 
means shat the sudont should have as mafy. eoune and leaming 
_ Options as janable in. -taub- sompetensy grea. Each depanment sub- aut 
mits coun that aie apgaopaiaic to a compeceticy fram which the " 
student cheeses. Counes are otganued under the ‘Prinsuple of she 
Nea: heiratchisal structute al Kaunleagge ~ AL dinincions. abd bora, 


* 


” 2 
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remuved from upper level amd lowerlevel coures and aaa in 
dlasstoom and outelslaaroem expericnas, ance what the student : 
Teartss is the prime consderation ¢p. 1-4). : : 

The curnulum at Sterling 1 viewed as being in evoluuon. Jt bs : 
anumed the: dhe cattaulum andudes dic tial program of the col 
lege—academn, exizacunivulas, seligious, durmitary, and social, as 
weil 35 off-campus experiences Wade chones ate made availabic.to 
the aoaeaed 


2 2 ‘ 
da cts bramowork sompctepey sa achened as the sodeut avelves himelf | 
wn a cethtunation of the theoretical acd the applied through a et of — 
brainy crpciierecs. worm i dass aad some out af cas, "designed to 
ponede bain wih the cogniurt, the affective. ot i panhomotor skills * 
rended to teach de denied ounce, Thieugh dusiwom and ficld co : 
pens pronded a ceh comnpetenmsy the -studems bus an opportunity fo 5 
piace bea dulls ged crentually to demongiate therm at the appropriate 
feel Gompeteny 3 avtned by wendarducd feos, by clasaoom teachers. 
Ty evaloahon capa, by obxuyanes ead measurement, and 1 Hany Cc, 
_ be sree (Brownlee 19742. & 4). 


= 


Th. | QUREIASY CA PETLEDLEN grouble permit the college to ux broad 
gravcial COMpoens i=, ‘theaghy recognizing value as an objective 
”* and asniding the specificity of behavioral objectives, 
5 Mexaag Towasd Graduatian——T he ompeteney cutticulum replaces 
_ the gerctdl elucauun oquuements that wee, sequel to giaduate ” 

from Sterling Requyements so sately the competenacs are the. , 
cuivalens uf approximately wwothiids-of the 124 aedits for gradual + 
nou, wah the balance left for apeyal tamung counes of clectives 
Only one count os requued, Methods of Inquiry.” and. in most . 
“tant, compercnum can be met through regular adem. courses ‘ 
vind ight capustimes Arata «ure requirements cm frequently 
be met by .qysetamout, taking a standardized test, or doing an ; 
untependent alaly or reading program Fichl capenience adiivitles . 
take plase outnde the clasicom and require che student to become 
discedy invalied in ah achnty. 

Far the siden: setking to satedy Competence 1, “Comprehend 
fle Clasnan Hestage and It Relevance to He, Life and. Com 
munity. the catalog begins wath a Clanfication of Terms 


Gompectend Te bau haowledze of facrs about. Cangas heriage The ; i 
Chau tb ger atk os betonsal developmen: as well’as rhe evedeme of 
ake cllex® ON aaduarnes and caltutes. Rcievarae to his Ide and com : 
mucds  Awarees-ef ube umplaanen of Clitsanne for the lives of ats 7 
iri ttah as weloslaals and on preps Qtebng Celicge 19782, p 
iis 7 
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To. achieve the compeunce, the student should demonstrate “A 


knowledge of the facts about ihe Christian Heritage. An ability to 
analyz the Chistian forces at work in a particular situation. Yo 


_ ability to relate the Ghostan faith so other things he is leaming | 


An ability co apply Chrisian prinuple to the solution of tanidus 


human problems” (p. [ff-4). In arder to achieve this specific com 
_ Setency, the student must sainfy an aademus our experience or 


akternative yequirement, a field experience requirement, and an 
analysis and evaluation requireinent. Numerous paths ate provided 
for the student to satafy these requirements, The academic course | 
experience or alternauve gan be met by taking one of a selected 


group of courses, of by passing a standardieed icst, or through an, ; 


mdependent study ptojcut. The second xequsteincat, fehl experience. 
can be satished in a sariety of ways, such as “engage in classroom” 
lesson planning and teaching for a learning anit” (in an area 


church), o: by taking one of a second series of alternative courses, 


The third requsemént, analyse and cvaluauon, can be satisfied by 
@ senor seminat ot through woung a major paper that demonstrates 
analpis and evaluation in this competency (p. HiL-5). 


Impact of the Gompetency Curticulum on Sterling College—The — 


impact of the ‘competwacy cumculum oa Sterling College las been 


aseved in an evaluation study written about Sterling by Richard a 


Meeth, Harold Hodgkinson, and Carol Gene Brownlee, who have 
been involved in che changcove: at the college as consultants and 
administrators. The competence progtam has brought about changes 
10 providing learmog experiences because studenis want to know if 
count they take lead te competence. Ten new interdisciplinary 
counes, such as “Values, Souety and the Individual,” baye been 
developed, and’ new vut-olctass learning eaperiences have been de 
signed by faculty members and students. 

The onginal competence program at Sterling was concerned with 
general education requiements. However, the competency approach 
has beea extended to academic majors too. In the fall of 1973 all 


_ + departments’ undertook the task of developing competermy based 
&& snajors by following three steps: 


e 


1 A wtaterment of competencies to be required for the major. 

2 Aa ceplanation of the methods to be used in asnsing the competence 
asad criteria by which the competerxe would -be eraluated. 

34 hw of both. isclem and autet<iass pomible learning experiences 
which the colkge might.ss ot piovide which would lead stude als 


tp adcremenss of competety& im the major (Meeth. Hodgkinson, and i 


‘Brownles 197i pp 6-7). . 


~ 


Four intetdneiphnary majors have been developed chat ate designed =. 
iw lead-tu careers for suialutiented students. Aucptance.of the salue , 
fo af ontofdas leasing wand design of cvaluatiua pruedures for those, 
experiences led to acceptance by the faulty of die concept of 
review of ptict learning of adults as the basis for ganting them 


: Because of the unsque nature of che competency curriculum, 2 : 
_ freshman adveing and onentauun sesion hes been cated that ; 


includes team advising fot groups of 15 [reshmen Jed by two stu- 

dents and a faculty meniber. In che program, student leaming 
abilities.and needs are diagnosed and Woe students learning program 

ss designed. Sunlenss who find they need asusiance with learning : 
skilly can tun wa Learning Resources Cente: equipped co help P 
students umprove thei skills ay well as te help faculty members. 
improve their waching materials. 

Some monmitonng of the custiulum is accomplished by the eight 
evaluation teams that focus on the competences. Teams may be 
composed of faculty, townspeople, and students. They direct the 
outofclass learning capenences of swudents and evaluate their mean 
ing. Competency desuiptions and requiemenis are abo rewrituen 
off the basis of student expercnees. Although progress has been 
made toward the devgopment of craluauoh cinema and methods 
for each competency at Sterling, much work remain, i2 Le Jone if 
a competency program us tobe totally implemented. Most progress 
has been made coward better asseoment instuuments for cognitive 
aspects of:competences, However, almost no progress has been made 
toward develuping insauments ot methuds fur assessing overall com 
petence . . + [since] at the present ume no student can test into a 
competence” (pp. 11-12), " ‘ 

The importance of faculty development in this program has not 
been overlooked. Faculty members are beginning to sct.a new role 
for thempelves. “With the new emphasis on competency and on. the 
tools of "learning, the faculty members at Sterling are gradually 
shifung in theit percepuoa of themselves from dispensers of knowl 
edge to facilitators of learning and eyaluatur of competence. Ad 
vising is sncteasingly regarded ao a icaching function and induded 
in the teaching load” (p. 12). Of course this ‘change fas been pro- 
meted through workshops and changes in the reward sytem. In 
addition to public recognition, muncy and ume are mae available 
for faculty members to develod competence related’ Wurses and’ serve 
on evaluation teams. 

\ 
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The roie of students alsu has changed. at Sterling. More and mere 
out-of-class learning capetiences are being designed by students, be 
2aust students recognize tha: what they learn counts if it fts.a com 
petency. Generally, students seek che most efficient avenues to com 
petencee, which leads them to be less adventuresome in choosing 
yourses, they are alw slow to seck assessment of their experiences 
(pp. 17-18), Courses that meet competence criteria are popular with 
students, and faculty have been asked to rework those courses that 
do not dreet the criteria qp. 16), One beneht is that student aitridion 
has apparently declined because of the better advisor system and 


thé competence pier: , 


Minnesota Serepalienn State College 

The .feur previously discussed instituuons were small, private 
liberal arts college. Competency programs are also used in non 
tradiuonal colleges such as Minnesota Meuopolitan State College 
and School for New Learning at DePaul Unisersity in Chicago, 
Hlinois. 

Minnesota Mewopohtan at Saint Paul was organized in 1971, by 
action-of the ajate legislature and began operation in carly 1972 with 
a small group of students and faculty members. The bast. ° tenets 
of the college are simple. Students have responsibility for, and au 
thonty over, ther own education, They are responsible for formu 
lating their educational foals and whey exercise ultimate authority 
over unplemenung those goals (Minnesota Metropolitan State Col 
lege 1972, p. 2). The purpose of faculty at the college is to teach 
students how to plan and carry out their own programs of study. 
Secondly, the college is urbanoriented, students are expected to 
focus on the needs of the city as well as to learn how to live in an 
urban arca. For this reasun, the college has no formal campuse 
Rather, the facilities and agenues of the city are utilized. The 
third tenet around which the college is designed is that 


students at MMSC wall acquire competences rather than accumulated 
credits, A competent person as ene who has a combination of knowledge 
and skills (both mental and mutor skulls), understanding. and salues and 
altilides represented in five broad areas which are as follows 

® Bene learning and cammypnaton competence othe ability to be a sell 
directed continuing leatact and te utslue aud develop leastung sisaicgics 
available in an urban ensironment (p. 2) 


This includes being an effecuve communicator in several different 
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ways. 


§-Cive campetetice is the ability to be an injormed self-governing member 
af the community and to parucipate in the wmmunity. The community 
is not just a poliical entty but also an coonomic, cultural, religious. and 
social entity, The competent wteen understands what his community 13 
domg to him and -how-he can act on it (p. 2). 

#® Focational competence is the ability tu be a-uscfal, productave persen and 
in so doing-be able to move occupationally methin an increasingly un- 
sable job market (p. %. 

® Resreational competence is the abilus to explore new interests and acu. 
ties and-eniarge on old oncs so that one constantly can draw on these re- 
sources for continued growth and the entahment of one’s quality of 
life (p. 3). 

© Selfassessment competence 1s the ability to Took at oneself, to sdentufy 
one’s strengths and limitations, to be able purposefully to set goals as a 
result of taking insentory, and to plan and carry out strategies ene 
make possible the realizavons of those goals (p. 3}. 


Thus at Minnesota Metropolitan, a set of competencies are spe- 
cified as part of the basic organization of the institution. The opera- 
tional pracuces of the college are designed to permit the student to 
pursue these wompetences in five basic phases, Following application 
and admission, dhe student paruupates in utfgentation, during which 
he completes a “Competency Analysis” and describes ube competences 
he already. possesses. In addition, the analysis assists the student to 
identify his educational goals and needs that constitute, the Educa-, 
tional Pact. which is the indisidusds personal curriculum, The five 
competency areas are provided as a “guide” (p. 4). 

After the educational pagghas been agreed ty, the student engages 
in’ learning act#jper Such as independent study, internships, and 
group iéarning experiences, that are set forth in the pact. The last 
step is the final evaluation, which is designed to verify the com 
petencies the student states he or she has qequired as outlined in 
the Educational Pact. U Pon proper cerufication of the competencies, 
the College awards the degree (p. 4). i 


Schogl for New Learning, DePaul Universily 
The School for New Learning, De. aul University, Chicago, 

IHinuis, is another nontraditional college for adults that employs a 
“competency program with contract learnjog and individualized cur 
rielum. Adult learners at the school hase responsibility for de. 
sighing theit own education, (Students ne be twenty-four years of 
age ar older.) However, to gain a bachelor's degree, the students , 
must demonstrate competency in all of five competcney ateas (Schvol 
For New Learning, no date, pp. I-4). / 


_ L “Vocational/Career.” This nt Be generic skills in one of 
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‘ three subcategories that would allow the student the option of 
acquiring meaningful wurk skills. These may be in “Developing and 
Managing Organizations,’ “Social Service and Health Care,” o1 “Pro- 

\ Tessional” Preparation." oe ; 

2. The second competency 2 “Communication, Interpersonal,” 
which sequires-demonsttauen of av wydgrstending of verbal and nun 
verbal communicauun with aventun to huw human relations affect 
comminication. : 

Bg 8. “Community of Man.” which is basic social science. 

4. “Quality of Life-renewal. how to reueate oneself through art, 
leisure activities, humanities, philosophical ut spiritual concerns.” 

5. “Lifelong Learning induding «bility to set pgrsonal educa 
tional goals, create indebendent learning situdtions, and locate re- 
sources (pp. 1-2). 


Each competence area consists of a list of specific behaviors (skills, 
: knowledges, attitudes and understandings) that can be demonstrated 
in a number of different ways, according to the student's own inter’ * : 
ests and goals (p. 2). 
At the School for New Learning there are eight phases the student ; 
passes through on the way to a degree. First the, “Discovery Work 
shop,” a small group experience, permits the sttflent to articulate 
his educational guals and fecl more comfortable about returning to : 
education. Then a personal dossier is constructed as a basis for 
evaluation of life experiences and admissions. Then life capericnces 
in portfolio form are evaluated by 4 committee. In cooperation with 
the student, the wuiaimitee negutiates a learning pact designed to 
specify what skills the student has and those he must learn. As a . 
next step, the student fulfills the requirements of the learning pact, 
including a required internship “major piece of work.” In the final 
evaluation, the commitiee, the student, and the evaluation division 
, Of SNL appraise whether the student has fulfilled the contract. 
Finally, in an exit seminar, the Wansctipt is constructed desuribing 
the acquired competencies, and the student is able to evaluate his 
_ educational experjence (p. 4). 
The author was able to review the set of “competencies and facets” 
as they are known ai SNL, that have been put together to provide 
a large number of subcompetencies that cach student -must demon 
strate in order to, carn the degree. Unfortunately, this list was not 
available for public scrutiny. However, the nature of die subcom- 
ponents of each competence can be seen in the description of a 
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course offered in summer 1975. The course called “The American. 


Dream. Literature and Film" offers competences in “Communica. 
tion/Interpersonal” that are specified for the studeht prior to en- 
rollment: 7 ~~ S 


Upon successful completion of this course, a student wil: 

1. Have demonstrated critical faculties of analysis, comparison and evalua 
tion in understanding the clements of form, content and style (II 3) 
and_any ONE of the following: : 

2, Understand and “be able. to use symbolism in communications (108) or 

3. Understand the vocabulary of two art or craft forms (IV-3).or 

4, Be able to participate. in one form of “enfertainment” w as to.demon 
strate the value of- to-enhance the quality of life (IV-4) (School for 
New Learning. 1975, p. 5). 


Florida State University, Curriculum of Attainments 

Competency programs also exist in large public universities either 
as distingtive degree programs or as special program, efforts. One 
example is uusderway at Florida State Unisersity in the Curriculum 
of Attainments project. The priacipal concept of COA is that col- 
lege degrees sheuld ‘be awarled on the basis of demonstrated com 
_petencies without regard w thé amount of time required to attain 
the competencies, Attainment based degree programs ate underway 
in biology, nursing, and, at the master’s Jevel, in urban and regional 
planning. Each program is based un a faculty mentor working with 
fifteen to forty .tudents. Juries consisting of at least two faculty 
members and a professional asscys and certify achievement of attain 
ments. The mentor assists students in acquiting vatyrial assistance 
and uulizing the available individualized learning packages with the 
intent of achieving a prescribed level of proficiency. Five more pro- 
grams ate being ettablished chat will follow Uhe general reform prin” 
ciple of using small pilot programs within existing departments 
(Peterson 1975b, p. 1). 7 

Background Conditions—Several conditions prevailed at FSC that 
encouraged the establishment of the Curriculum of Attainments 
(Peterson J975a). For one, ahe legislature had considered a bill that 
Would have required a three year degice frum the state yniversities. 
Hence, chancellors of the state universities were looking fur proposals 
for programs that would Jead 20 time shortened degrees, However, 
money to make COA a reality wune from an outside source, FIRSE. 

Paterson identifies fou other factors dunt facilitated development 
of the COA at Florida State. The eaistence of an instiuuctional de 
velopment service ment Uiat courdination, capertise ia instructional 
design, knqwhedge about aseoment of leusing, and program cvalua- 
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‘tion techniques were avadable. Many department chairmen indicated” 


an. interest in the project, as did the central administration. “In 


addition, the registrar's office provided significant cooperation, since 


the change from a conventional, time based education tv the auain 
ment curriculum required mayor alteratiuns in the type of informa, 
tion collected. Constraints on development of the program included 
‘the conservative faculty attitude of “What's in it for me,” a myriad 
of university regulations that had to be circumvented, insufficient 
financial resources, and an inadequate aumber” of faculty members 
qualified to serve ay mentors, Peteron sees the latter ay Ue most 
strious constraint, since mentoring cequites skills Uhat ate net normally 
possessed. by typical faculty members (pp. 7-8). = 

The COA Program—The COA. addresses four mpyor concerns of 
higher education: 

1. How. can creditable Zandards of student mastery be maintained 
‘in mass higher education? 

4X How can one disectly credit students for their achievement 
without regard to time, place, or circumstance of Jearning? 

3. How do you recognize and ieward cont-effective strategies of 
instruction? 

4. How do you provide an educational structure that gives in 
structors ‘flexibility in means and pace of instrucuon (Harris 197 
p 2 

With normative grading (grading against “the curve” rather than 
against an absulute standard) ‘mass higher cducation can only lead 
to lower standards, One ‘solution would be to raise admission 
standards, On the other hand, open admissions can be maintained 
if- gedit and degrees are awarded on the basis of performance evalu 
ated against predetermined standards. Thus is the approach implicit 
in COA, Teaching ts separated from assessment and certification, 
and performance standards we agreed to before instruction is sought. 
After instruction, a jury assesses student achievemen\, awards the 
credit, and then the degree (p. 3). Harris also sees the COA as 
producing more effucnt instrucuon and beter use of educational 
technology, With icachers not directly responsible for certification, 
their methods can be evaluated on the basis of effectiveness and stu 

tht appeal. Use of catenoniefercnced performance assessment also 
permits feedback to the insttuctor on the effectiveness of instruc 
tional practices. Hartis also sees COA as a method to break the 
assembly line impenonality of mass instruction (p. 5) because the 
mentor is personally responsible fur the progress of his group of 
studéfits. 
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Implementing | li the departmental level, major concerns 
of the implementors of COA were with bow faculty support could 
be generated and how planning stage activities could be most pro 
ductive (RuBino 1975), The concerns and issues of interest to key 
faculty members that COA. might. be responsive to were identified. 
Marly. departmehts saw the program as an opportunity for. experi 


mentation in instruction or as a way to work with students as in, 


dividuals. In those departments where interest in COA was main- 
tained, a sthall cadre of highly intereyed_supporters steered the 
proposals through the appropriate committees (pp. 211), which 
enabled the program to-get started, 

‘In terms of COA implementativis, “aewculation of competencies 
is the most crucial task in instituting a competency based program, 
This task is also the most difficult, Individualized insuuction and 
unique asscsoments ate insignificant if the competencies identified 
are neither relevant -nor essential” (Haynes 1975, p. 13). The com- 
petency statements employed with the COA specify behaviors to be 
attaines! by the learner and consist of a knowledge or skill area, an 


Jass@oment task a student must perform, and a prescribed level of 


proficiency. Two levels of competencies arc used in the COA pro- 
grams: On one Tevel are the generic competemics that describe each 
ptugtam in terms of broad areas of knowledge-and skill. There are 20 
specified in nursing, 18 in marine biology, and 28 in urban and 
regional planning. At the second level is a taxonomy of specific 
measurable wampetencies, of which they may be 150 to 200 per pro- 
gram. For example, a gencric attainment inemasine bivlugy is “knows 
and applies basic principles of descriptive eccanogtaphy.” A specific 
competency for that genctic cumpetency is “defines tide wave types. 
semidiurnal, and mixed” (p. 13). These competencies were written 
by mentors and juries. Haynes cautions that the competency state. 
ments ae never finished and that the general tendency is to expect 
far more from students in competency ‘programs than would be re- 


quired. of them in the usual curriculum. ~ 


In COA, student attainment of competencies iS assessed on the 
hasis of the student's progress through Jearning packages dor the 
specific competencies, 4 jury evaluates the achievement of students 
toward the generic competencies (pp. 13-14), The jury process, is 
hot without problems. Juries may desute tov much attention to enc 
topic ot disagree abuut their evaluation, However, the basic respon: 


‘sibility of the jury is to assess and contify the student's - attainment _ 


of the generic competencies prich tw graduation. Traditional fetter 
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“grades” are issued on the basis of attainment of the specific com- 
Pelenence and completion of learning packages (p. 15). 


Bowling Greén State University 

Another type of competency program is in use at Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, Ohio. Here the competency cle- 
ment is subsidiary to concern with general education requizements, 
but subject to development. oriented research effort. In the fall of 
1969, the Provost of Bowling Gicen State University called topether 
a group of faculty who were knuwn to be interested in the problems 
of lower division gencral education. Following this meeting, fout 
Faculty members organized a woune known as Lidle College. This 
course developed into a set of caurses cmphuiang uke development 
of critical thinking skills uhrough pedagogical experamentauign. In. 
spring of 1972, with the aid of a Carnegie ‘Corporation, grant aimed 
at time-shortened degtecs, the Modular Achuevement Program (MAP) 


was created. “The authors of the MAP proposal hypothestzed that __ 


an intensive freshman yeat learning caperience made up of. tuodulss 
emphasizing critical thinking, communication value danfication, and, 
problem solving, would provide adequate general educanon picpata- 
tion for some studeats who would then be able, atthe end ot ‘the 
freshman year. ta move divectly into a program of specialization wasted 
‘diversification’ supportive of that speciafization (Giardina and! Lat. 
win 1974, pp. 12). One outcome of the MAP approach was that 
general education requirements fur a degree could te attiowlated, an 
terms of outcomes or achievements gather thap deere hour 
Competency Development in MAP—In the MAR program | the 
idea of what competencicy are has evolved slawly. Originally, qom- 
petelicies were visualized as cognitive and communication skills, 
knowledge of man universe relationships (the general cdusabion som- 
ponents), amd professional wpecializatqun amd sxppottive ducrséfica- 
tion “The atcemps to Udnglate these areas intu Rpculi, operational 
terms was indered by a lack of valid, relieble, instruments Later, 
competencies incladél critical thinking skills. cummutication. akills, 
generat kauwledgs in the traditional diniphaes, and, proven ability 
to achieve in Classes at BGSU. This resglution of the, LOMPCLERLICS 
war in sone measure a nie from the otiginal goat of MAP, : 


“"Ywhach} assumed thar che collection, of unse of information’ and he ; 
_ expusite (© vanous disiphags ai at by chomelyys proper delioiuae ut 
seneiat elution, nm that the dewelopment al a otiiher uf intelectual 
Processes and’ cognitive xraiegict en studcate as the slargee function of 
© peered, education. A mere wainplite set of commpeteusicy would muds 
si in prohlem — edhe liars * seit disessitiee: aed saforma 
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Mow retrieval, as well 23 ar} gstentation-on ihe -patt of the xudent t use 


elf 


ml ' 2 7 the intellectual skills at his-sispeal: (pp, 455). 
¥ é ae = . ¥ ‘ 

Sys ‘Although the peablem of objective measurement of thee com 
‘ _ petencis remains, it is now possible for students to use the MAP 

“ee program to test out of general education requisemients at the ani- 
on versity. ~ , | 
oe The CUE Center—In July of 1974, a University Division. of Gen- 
feo &. eral Studies and Genter for Cunspetency-based Undergraduate Edu 
poe cation (GUE; were authorized for the universith, Activities that had 
ja been. funded throughly the MAP progyam were included in the Uni- 


versits. Divasion: and research. was assighed to the CUZ Center The’ 
Center, funded: withthe aid of a FIPSE grant, is designed wo-identify 
core, compexenuies and further the undetyanding and development 
of them. The Genter is also expected to. establish methods .of de- 
fn ning general education competencies by sceuring input frém the 
., public dnd corporate sectars. In addition, the Center is expected 
» 40 support the research. of scholars-svlio are, aot from Bowling Green, 
Linwersity, but whe work in general education knowledge fields, 
yon and to sergen and disseminate the Best, literature on competency- 
0 based education (Woditsch and Giardina: 1975, pp. 1-2). a te 
a _. The CUE Center has just begun its operation, but its activities © 
hh: suggest some of the different paths possible when one program in a 
~~ Marge anastuuon-ss-pursucd as-2-competency program The first ask 
yy _ xet-opt by she-Center was to win the support and understanding of 
" the academic .eommunity. The facarity had to be convinced that 
2%, there was ‘poverty of general education” and that cogipezentcy pro — 
‘a _. grams might offer a remedy, tn addition; it -was impertant for mere 
er faculty members at BGSU to experiment with competens based in- 
rs _steuction, Many meeuings «ere hekl with faculty committees and “ 
; department chairmesi yust.to build support. — 
cae _ As part of as research ello and ia cooperation. with the Division 
oe of General Studies, she. CUE Center staff conducted an intensive” 
; onesie - analysis. of the university's summer orientation program J 
The evidence from the survey was that siudents aré counseled -e 
: +10 get general education: requirements “out of the way" as soon as 
as pontble, thereby neganng «iy overall university intchtion-of stressitig: ; 
general education compeienics. In another of several proyects under «| 
way, the enter hes established relationships with a management © : 
; frm. and. an sndusttial corporation to ascertain the! relationship be- 7 
a. tween. adult performance and campetencies deselaped through pea 
oe eral education (pp- 15-46)... 2 a 
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4 Prablem in Research : 

As is often the case with attempts to destrile new programs’ in 
higher education, there is no: research Jiterature to speak of on 
conipetency programs. The Lueratare that as available consists of 
three or four diverse types thar are not often drawn together., ‘One 
type ‘iy the discussion of 4. theoretical concept, auch as ‘amastery 
Ps or “achievement basal degrees, slush provide snstutations 


me 


: oe _organiang, compctenes programs aah spungboad alus aml rauon. 


af. 


a 
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“ales. The ‘next. category is the prupasal either for an anstitutional 
program or for external funding. Tuy categury usually suffers from 
an-excen-of “optimism and placcment an che future tense, Closet to 
reality are a very few dimusions of aperalis programs, that relate she 
‘program to a concept, such as she integration of liberal tts. and 
competencies sta speutiy inedution Hoyescr, most pregtam’ de 
- sefiptions have to be yanescd from catalogs asd instractivnal bro 
" chures for potenual and acuse students. Finall,, dhere ate’ 2 body 
of (pronunciamenway about caapetemy) prugiatns that esprecoe tie 
opinions.af a small group of conaultuas, designers, asd cyatuators 
xho have been surely chgaged in pryufotiun of competency pro. 
grams. What is misung ate attempts to explain how comps are 
Hed to practice and how practice might be casufied and what che 


4 _ consequences of pracuce have been, Thus relates to one more aspect 


Of the problem im research. most competency programs are only 
” bepinning, with few, excepuions, the programs encountered are still 
working. out then practice. fa many case, muncy has been granted, 
instituuunal approval scuured, the program’ starred, and a few com 
__ petencies agreed upon. Thus, any salid desuaption of LTH PELERCY 
“programs that combines Praquce atl theory may hyve to wait unul 
these programs figse CApCrienen and abss caperence subjecsed to 
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- “Why: G ipetency: Prageorne 

A variety of reasons hase been given by the promuiers of com: 
_ petency progrants far their adepuon. In many cas trustees and 
legislatures have apeufiet thas og programs le eveluped shat are 
more cost-effective, of mute cHhucat, ut umply mere attracuve to 


students, Fiequently dhere is an clemsat oft sutvasal fetuad efforts 
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to begin a program. Abo, tou esalcat that Sumerou, programs 

have been developed ur moved frum slow beginnings into an accel 

pried pac by the avulainkey of grant money. Hotever, there ae 
_  eemuderations of a mute nlcabste Rand that have given dinpets to 
= mame eT clopacnt-ul these progtams Diswtafaciun ath the slippery 
standards of normative cvaluauen 1 the threatened chaos of open ; 
admusions have been cxprescd as sine reasons for beginning pre 
grams. In many cam, programs are ‘begun because of the desire 
to move the rhetunc of the catalog about liberal arts and general 
educauon inty pracuce. And many ptogtains haye sprung from the 


~  smple denre to have beucr, more conceffective instruction for stu- : 
, dents. Mi 
Procedures m Implementation - . oy 


From both the statements of experts and the concrete de 
xtipuuns of program develupment based on committer, drafts and 
evaluauon reports, a blended .c1ies of ideal and teal steps may be : 
axertained that are followed when an institution decides to imple : 
mem a compecency-bascd educational program Usually. there is 
discussion of what the sotitution is-tying to accomplish by offering 
a degree In a variety of ways agreement is reached on what. the 
imsutution 19 trying to awomplish. From that point, a seties of 
competencies are found acceptable or at least stipulated for dis- 
cussion and tnal use. These cumpetensies arise in some manner from 
a model of the seal graduate, Mayor differences occur between the 
competencies proposed for Wberal arts college, graduates and for 
graduates of degree progtams Icadiag to specific professionat voles. 
Grtena are speafied for the achievement of competencies. Much 
variety is shown an the types of criteria in use and the extent to 
which the amtena are ucd to demonstrable behaviors In many 
cases the progtams were in the proves of developing these criteria. : 
At thes point, wWeally, snsutations go on to develop assessment and 2 
evaluation devices that pertnit the anstitution to measure the progress 
made bythe student and also serve as “feedback” sources for student 
instructional services and Iearning experiences. Next, revisions are 
made in the sostructional program. At a minimum, these include 
the requirement that Wadiaconal courses be Jabelled with the com 
petencaes they will help students achieve. “The major. revolutionary 
change in approach that must be awepted is that the ‘Institution is 
providing learning experiences rather than: exposure. af the student 
does nat learn, does nut move toward competence Ha result of the 
experience, the rsttuctional experence ityelf must be scrutinized, 
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Student Jeaming ounumes cue ibe sale coaluative wutera of an ox 
perience The is 2 daayonal of ue “blackbox  approuch of tad 


 ponaleduvauenal pau. which jscouyles capesute af da student 


(0 sarying cxpenencs withuut awatance shat the alleged change. 
in the student our or can be autibuted to the exposure. 
The concept uf proukag leamuig expense that lead to com 
petencies enables many smututions womave to a very broad concept 
ef-curtigulun, Community amd-campus sueite that provade Tear 
ing for competeacy beceme part uf dic carseulum Life exporieaus 
of adel that have promoted dhe development of comperenty can 
be ultheed The realty of this approach are that ansututions cain 
move towant space tier and ume foe aroteection * Where ot when 
a student leas wo not umportant, ahat he Icatus and ‘an denon: 
strate thar he can do » important, “ 


Major adpwtmenats mint be made dhroughanes the Ippealaten af this 
type af resolution an pratite a to cuut Eaculty mombers in pat 
tala: meat adjust te a new tole. They ate cnplned av apoufites 
of competenae, Lautan of Itatalag. aucoonm anil “exaluatgis ‘uf 
teaming. courscluns and ahoon of sumdent, aul abo provers of 
information Students ate alas expected te pettote diformil thaa, 
m uaditional programs “They must wralersianil mec about the 
Process they are undertaking and make niute chunes about whale 
ant how they will Fearn Thes mest demensuate ube sapaung in 
different ways. often to gtoup af uubate caluaters tathor that tw 
2 profesor with whom they have had a coun. Beau of cic new 
role for aden, more atenuen mau ke queen to thet enchtanen. 
advising, and counsehng This means ace empha un thet gto 
gtams in the wnautution. a 

In addition to faculis satu atadents, Many onlice components of 
the snstitution ate alltel Asseeuncnt atl cvaluatun pistes mar 
have to be deseloped and learung coeune os skill deselopmens 
centers oiginjied. The regoiar and che 2aountiag department 
must Gnd out new wav to recid student PIERS acl io bill ate 
dents for new and different fortns of sctviees, Grades mas ic aban 
dened, but trans apts and certfeatsun af achievement aie required 
¥€ the institution ts to petfom eae of che andelvng, ebjeuuses of 
comptiency prostame—the cettifiauon to wavety of suatent com 
petence., Finally. che couthiazuion and cvalissuca of the cumpereney 
program ibelf must be done “so that dhe ptegnea badcmes oper 
tonal rather Uhan-experimental er usory 
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Rerrasning Queatinr yen em . . 
_ One lass ut the program deaspiuns avalable to date on com: 
potency. programs an higher cduwahon, many quotiens remain that 
petiapy, capnot be answered antl mote exptricme st gained and 
mute cvaluaiwe ond dacipive studies perlormed. 
omperency progzams are antusently stadentcentcred. They rep 
rant a wdution te the academe atesclapment/atudentilesclopment 
schom that has charactencad higher cdecation The, aby may olfer 
an opportunity tg sombme academn cdacation with the apportunity 
to become slalled and competent for a catece and attult life. Be 
caee of ther quendatal nature and openness Io a satiety, of 
learning eapeiences, they may encoutage more students to stay i 
woot Vet, quauens pemat about what wpe ‘ef students can 
petfown well ws a wampetensy ptogrem. Is ths a sancty of instruc 
fHon-thaa w msporise to Uke new student “Will there be any 
loniem devtopincotal eflats on the byes of students as 3 eeault 
af thy type obdearung capenence? ‘ 
Conipeteney programs hold the prone of evcatsatly hemp more 
cont cflecuxe Thr hate been advocated. for example, as 2 meuhod 
of promongg de. os af edacaional tochtulygy acd numerous form 
ofaysttetion genie the cinphaw os on learner autcomes But, hard 
quentiofs isl des to be semwered aboot the long team costcilectiee: 
gee ab competence based aptrecian an view of the Ureg and monet 


reputed te begin vee Pasucalashs for the, amall colleges the ques 


non «whether thes will be ableera aston the casts or eveiy deter, 
imine cher One auicauithy sapeet of this problon is that of chang 
wg faculty role Ve cataely acw concept of what « facules mem: 
bey of repute difexent bec af Hang, teccdtment, tine, aad 
Motuatian der becalts aeauker Some faculty mentbers may not ad 
pot which pecans rinat, asapne eciigte pur, they wii hase ta be 
lists sepateist fiesta ie entation. More ampostunt as the 
Fertinn anetsesils opapptoa hed aa alt the duutttcnis studied far 


thes report of whether Like membeas con namtaite +. fagh Tew | 
nf Wubstap wlnte tuwaaung oy she nesaner required, af there. 


Jy compete plogtams ‘ 
; Crarrid tee the rnipleownrein uf compurciey prereset, an small 
i ighetal «ite colleges a the stan rat veloc and atidtudes ate put 


4st the compctenurs that ibe. want shit pradiates ts GEMOnEUC, | 


Lies vieaus Hest quiceunose, acekill behoviorns muss he pitay 
etel By ated delete, tos oe an age rsibn}ats, ard 15 racitly 
thsiemledgel Jy the cggeceut thar curpelericics Mean we ti 
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crease in skills or behavots. Canall ue competensics represented 
by some of the brocdes statements be meauied ot anened and - 
thereby bertified ww soucty by ihe sfotituuon: ahs sia a. summpetenc) 
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ality inay not be sesecaite. ‘ 
, the theureucal complexaty vf sans competency plagtams ; 


their owp weight. This cumplessty is a ae of the attempt to : 
amalyee what an institution os iyang to-do, to Uaoslate that purpose 
into broul goal. and make those geals operational in satements 
‘of competencits that can be measured. The reult ip a series of 
overlapping mating, cutghioing ways of looking at kaowlerige “with 
developmental steps fu hutian hangs and suluts for funan inter 

action, Much chen is requitedte mose an sQsutauen vathin tho ; 
type of framework. Tie propencots of ‘cempcicncy. progtane in s: 
hegtier education, hasingglouded that the benefits may be cust effec a 
tive in the long run, putswe that task with great zeal. ‘ 
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